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Whole No. 1960 


WEEKLY per Year 


NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


CRAMER’S CA ET LA EN FRANCE $0.45 


By J. Grant Cramer, formerly Instructor in 
Modern Languages, Lehigh University, and In- 
structor of French and German, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City. 

$0.30 


FICK’S HIN UND HER 
By H.H. Fick, Supervisorof “German, Cin- 

cinnati Public Schools, 

GRIMM’S DIE SIEBEN REISEN SINBADS _ $0.40 
Edited by K. C. H. Drecuser, A. M., Master 

of German, Episcopal Academy, © Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

GYP’S PETIT BLEU $0.35 
Edited by F. Tu. Mreyran, Head of the De- 

partment of French, St. Agatha School, New 

York. 

HEBEL’S SCHATZKASTLEIN | $0.40 
Edited by Menco Srern, Stern’s School of 

Languages, New York. 


Send for descriptive circular | 


American Book Company 
NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 


NOSERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful iristitution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
BEGIN: 


Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“ Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 


significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


TOE ES-EDwaRyDs 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


ngleCoplies, 6 Cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘THE UNEQUALED RECORD 


of The Progressive Road to Reading 


IS DUE TO UNEQUALED MERIT. These books have set a standard which other readers vainly strive to 
meet. Their material—the fairy tales, fables, myths and legends, that every child should know— makes 


worth-while reading ; their method is simplicity itself. The result is the power to read with expression 
and fluency in an incredibly short time. 


Book One, 32c; Book Two, 40c; Introductory Book Three, 42c; Book Three, 48¢; Book Four, 50c; Plan of Work, 25c. 


Silver, Burdett Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE EDSON-LAING 
READERS 


A NEW SERIES WITH A NEW. IDEAL 

These new books have been developed about a 
central and broadly educative itheme, the Social- 
Industrial-Ethical idea. The developing social life 
of the child and his developing ethical sense have 
been carefully studied with the purpose of adaptmg 
to the real and industrial activities of the child 
choice selections from the world’s best literature. 
The first lesson in the Edson-Laing Book One is 
a clever bit of real literature. The last lesson in 
the last book, and all lessons between are real lit- 
erature that the child will read and read again 
with eager imterest. 

The hope that these books would succeed be- 
yond anything else yet produced has already begun 


to be realized. It is suggested that acquaintance 


- with them be made through the publishers. 


BEN). H. SANBORN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK £CHICAGO 


December 25, 1913 


HE IS ONLY 
HALF A MAN 


Who cannot express himself in good clear 
English that every one can understand. 


GARSON'S HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


“ BY LUELLA CLAY CARSON 


Is the best guide to correct English 
| A text book for the schoolroom 

A desk book for the business office 
And a reference book for the library | 


In handy size for the pocket. Flexible cloth. 
Burnished edges. xii+275 pages. Interleaved 
for notes. List price 60 cents ; mailing price 72 
cents. Full leather binding. Top edges gilt. 
Mailing price $1.00. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


What They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 

We are Nag! onsen pleased with Mr. N—— and I nape he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 
From a New York Teacher: 

lappreciate your efforts in-my behalf and cap only say that_ 
I wish I had enrolle« with you sooner. 

From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 

Now, I frankly tell you that I haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 

From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish1 had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall aiways remember the way in which you 
have done ali you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET 
Long Distance Teiephone SOSTON, MASS. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinua = ces.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at thei» 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 


scribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subsecribers must notify us of any change 
in theiz address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Rec .—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fel 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
failto appear on the label on the second issue after the date ef 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JouRNAL fail te 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 


number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
A. Winsur, Zditor, All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


‘Education is the last of all things to follow the 
stream of human thought and progress. It is still 
mainly in the deductive stage. We talk freely 
about what effects certain methods may be ex- 
pected to have, and know little, in many fields .al- 
most nothing, of the effects they actually produce. 
‘Exact measurements have begun, but are still in 
their infancy, and, as in all matters of a biological 
nature, it is much easier to speculate than to 
measure. 

There is special need - of the determination of 
actual educational results in America for three 
reasons. 

1. We are prone to theorize and rely on 
formulas. 

2. While professing a stern faith in education 
we are averse to severe discipline and have an al- 
most morbid dread of sacrificing bodily health to 
mental training. 

3. Alone among modern nations our measure- 
ments of educational proficiency are made almost 
wholly by the same person who gives the instruc- 
tion. An exception to this rule is found in the ex- 
aminations by the New York regents, but such ex- 
«<eptions are rare. 

We have, indeed, entrance examinations to col- 
lege, but save in a few colleges these are tending 
to pass away. Our own experience with state- 
ments from head-masters have not been highly 
satisfactory. Our entrance examinations are com- 
monly reported to be harder, but are said on good 
authority to be in fact easier than twenty years 
ago. 

A serious defect of examinations by the in- 
structor is that he has no standard outside of him- 
self. Comparing himself with himself and measut- 
ing himself by himself is not wise. 

In schools he knows little of the intensity of ap- 
plication, but he knows the amount of time spent 
in school hours in study. In college he does not 
-even know that; a series of questions addressed by 
a committee here in 1902 to instructors and stu- 
dents about the amount of time spent in study of 
the various courses revealed an amazing differ- 
-ence between the amount of work expected and 
that actually done. 

The development of intellectual capacity by 
training is a part—the highest part—of biological 
science, and as such it is subject to the biological 
laws of variation. In fact Galton used the marks 
of the wranglers at Cambridge University to illus- 
trate the principle of variation. 

If biological laws apply to education the curve 
of probability in large bodies of pupils ought to be 
significant. If in two large courses the marking 


*Address before New England Asaociation of Cell . 
paratory Schools = 


MEASUREMENTS OF EFFICIENCY IN COLLEGE 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
Harvard University 


varies greatly, there must be some reason for it, 
and the most common reason is that one is easier 
than the other, or the standard of marking is more 
lenient. There may of course be other causes. 
The instruction may be superior, or some selective 
principle may be at work. The curve of proba- 
bility is not an absolute measure, but it is an in- 
fication. It ought to put one on one’s guard. it 
gives notice, as the lawyers say. It is a danger 
signal. 

But the curve ofiprobability issat/best atest only 
of uniformity of standard, not directly of efficiency. 
A course may be hard without being effective even 
in imparting a knowledge of the subject taught. 
To learn by heart the names of all the United 
States senators for 100 years would be very !abori- 
ous but would teach nothing of American history. 
The student at Oxford was formerly obliged to 
learn at least so much of religious history as is 
contained in a list of the Kings of Israel and Judah. 

The simplest method of improving the measure 
of efficiency is the aid of other examiners beside 
the instructor. This tends to give prominence to 
matters gererally deemed important, to lay stress 
on the grasp of vital principles, and so far as ex- 
perts can be obtained it is to be encouraged. But 
it is by no means the only way. The instructor 
himself can do it if he conducts his examination 
aright. The framing of examination papers so as 
to measure diligence in work, knowledge of facts 
and grasp of principles is the most difficult and the 
most important single act an instructor is called 
upon to perform. It. requires a knowledge not 
only of the subject but of himself and of the 
capacity and habits of his pupils. An ‘examination 
at its best measures the teaching, and the teacher 
himself, as well as the students he has taught. If 
you want to know how efficient the instruction in 
a course is, read the examination books after fhey 
have been marked, and if you want a standard by 
which to measure yourself, read the examination 
books in a course as nearly as possible parallel to 
your own. 

If we are earnestly seeking for a measure of 
efficiency, means can certainly be devised, whether 
by a general examination upon the subject, by sub- 
mitting examination books from time to time to 
colleagues in the same or another institution, or by 
other tests, to determine with some approach to 
accuracy the value of the instruction. 

So far I have been dealing only with a measure 
of the efficiency of a course in giving a knowledge 
and command of the subject matters covered 
thereby. We need more, and we need it much. 
We want to know the efficiency of different suibjects 
in developing general intelligence, and in prepar- 
ing for the various pursuits in life. This is a far 
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more blem, ‘but I believe} not 
wholly insoluble. Here again we are in the habit 
of relying almost wholly on deductive reasoning. 
It. stands to reason, we say, that a familiarity with 
natural science is the most valuable thing for a 
physician, a knowledge of history for a lawyer, of 
economics.for a, merchant, a skill in, handicraft for 
an engineers in Stenogfaphy and typewriting for a 
clerk, if not, indeed, for everybody; and so on. 
Perhaps these assumptions are true; perhaps they 
are true in part. But in any case we ought to 
know by measurement whether they are true, or 
how far they are correct, and with the large num- 
ber of young people we are training we ought to 
be able to measure results with an approach to 
accuracy. To some extent we can do this by 
statistics, following the careers of those who have 
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different courses, with ‘similar grades of 
proficiency, noting their progress in subsequent 
studies, professional or other, and perhaps even in 
their chosen vocations in after life where other 
favoring or- impeding factors do not come in.. If 
this were done on a scale large enough, and by 
skilled.statisticians, results of vast value might 


Be obtained. 


To anyone interested in measurements of 
efficiency it is a source of great gratification that 
the Department of Economics here has requested 
the Department of Education to investigate the 
efficiency of its teaching. As yet it is too early to 
speak of the methods that are being employed, al- 
though they promise much. At present it is 
enough that by cordial codperation a step has been 
taken which bids fair to bring education nearer to 
the ground of an exact science. 


THE DRIFT FROM TOWN TO STATE ADMINISTRATION. 
OF EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Every state has assumed control of education by 
enacting laws regarding education in. each com- 
munity, but Massachusetts is one of very few 
states that from early times has permitted towns 
full liberty in administering their schools under the 
law. In California and other states the work of 
the schools is controlled to a considerable extent 
through the authority given to state officials to 
choose the textbooks that must be used in all 
schools. In Virginia, the state board also chooses 
the superintendent of the local schools. New 
York has a, still more effective manner of controll- 
ing the local schools. Each town receives money 
from the state in proportion to the number of 
children in the schools that pass the examination 
prepared by state officials; hence, every effort of 
teachers and pupils is to give and get the kind of 
education demanded by the state questions. 

Massachusetts, on the other hand, began by re- 
quiring each town to provide education for its chil- 
dren, but leaving it to the town officials to adminis- 
ter their schools without authoritative directions 
from any state official, and has followed that policy 
until very recently. Law after law was passed spec- 
ifying more definitely what towns must do educa- 
tionally ; they must elect a school committee, build 
schoolhouses, raise money for school purposes, 
employ teachers, keep school so many months, es- 
tablish evening schools, etc., as it was found by ex- 
perience that such practice was working well in a 
number of towns, but until a few years ago every 
town was free to conduct its schools as seemed 
best to the people of the town. 

For many years there were no state school 
officials. In 1837 a law establishing a state board 
of education was passed. This board through its 
representative, the secretary, was to collect in- 
formation regarding schools in various parts of 
the state, advise as to improvements, report to the 
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legislature and distribute information among the 
towns, but it was given no authority whatever over 
the conduct of local schools. The school com- 
mittee of each town was allowed to examine and 
select teachers, add to the course of study pre- 
scribed by law and select the textbooks to be used. 

Not until a very few years ago was the state 
board given any authority over local schools. 
Such authority was not given for years to the 
board of education when the state began to give 
financial aid to small towns. Such aid was given 
partly because the taxable property was of small 
amount and the children were scattered so that the 
town could not, without undue sacrifice, maintain 
good schools. It was also given very properly as 
an encouragement to towns to spend a good deal 
of money on their schools. Only towns raising so. 
much per pupil could receive aid and those using 
a larger proportion of their money for school pur- 
poses received a proportionally larger amount from 
the state. Towns that were not required to have a 
high school were offered a bonus to conduct one 
and a still larger bonus was offered towns if they 
would employ a high priced and presumably more 
efficient superintendent. 

This policy was followed for a number of years 
with excellent results. With such superintendents. 
better selection of teachers was made than can be 
secured by means of examinations, the method 
used in most other states. For a number of years 
state aided towns were merely required to conform 
to the state laws and to expend the money re- 
ceived for the proper purpose. This, of course, 
the state had a right to expect and it was proper 
that the board of education should attend to the 
matter. 

In 1904, however, a law was passed that was the 
beginning of transference of school administration 
from the school committee to the state board of 
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education. Towns that received aid in paying the 
salary of superintendents must give up their free- 
dom of choice and employ only such persons for 
superintendent as had a certificate from the state 
board of education. Later, the same provision 
was made regarding teachers in state aided high 
schools and this is likely soon to. be extended to 
grade teachers in towns receiving state aid and 
perhaps to others. 

The acceptance of this idea, that where the 
state’s money goes there must go the authority of 
the state board of education, is rapidly transform- 
ing our state from one in which each community 
administers its own schools to one in which the 
administration is by the state. All the new state- 
aided schools (trade, vocational, agricultural and 
continuation schools) must be approved by, the 
board as to organization, control, equipment, 
course of study, qualification of teachers, methods 
of instruction, condition of admission, employment 
of pupils and expenditure of money. In addition 
to this, towns that do not have vocational schools 
approved by the board may be required to pay 
half of the tuition of pupils who go from such 
towns to a vocational school in another town. 
The authority of the State Board of Education is 
thus being extended not only over the poorer 
towns but also over the more wealthy. 

Is it necessary that the authority of the State 
Board of Education shall go with the state's 
money? Has there been any gross misuse of the 
State’s money in state-aided schools that has made 
such a change of policy necessary? Does the 
experience of other states show that money is al- 
ways well spent under state administration? Has 
the teaching and superintending force been greatly 
improved by this certification by the board? Is it 
well to have local communities relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of finding out for themselves the kind 
of vocational school that will best meet their 
needs? Every community has a different prob- 
lem of vocational education and is it fair to sup- 
pose that the board of education will be wiser for 
fifty towns than the most intelligent residents of 
each of those towns may be for their own com- 
munity and schools? Even if they are, could not 
the local authorities get the benefit of that wisdom 
in the old way through advice instead of by author- 
itative control? 

What reason is there for supppsing that the 
state’s money will be wasted on inefficient voca- 
tional schools if the state does not control them? 
If a town is progressive enough to start a new type 
of school and to spend its own money for at least 
half of its support, will it not be interested in hav- 
ing as good a school as it can for the money? Are 
not the people of the community more interested 
and in a better situation to know what their schools 
are doing than is a State Board of Education, with 
scores of schools in all parts of the state to look 
after? No doubt the state officials can take a 
broader view of such schools than local people, but 
it is a part of the original function of our State 
Board of Education to do this and to give advice 
and information as may be needed. 

There is yet much to be learned about schools 
of this type by experiments with different types 
under various conditions. The type of schools 
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approved by the board will have certain character- 
istics that it deems essential. Such schools may be 
good, but to discover and develop the best schools, 
variety is necessary. If local men organize 
schools there will be variety and the State Board 
of Education, by studying the working of these 
various schools and telling each of what is working 
well in others, will be able to help every community 
to develop better and better schools. No 
authority is necessary for such procedure. With 
state authority over these schools, there will be 
less variety at first and less change afterward and 
less local stimulus to improvement. In general 
the schools will perhaps be better to start with, 
but is it not inevitable that they will be less subject 
to change and improvement? Even the most 
broad minded administrator of many schools 
naturally tries to apply certain general rules to all 
and to oppose all but minor variations from the 
type. 

How much can be accomplished without 
authority is indicated by what the agricultural de- 
partment of the United States and the agricultural 
colleges of each state have done for farming. 
They have no authority over farmers, but they have 
been able as the result of agricultural experiments 
and surveys of farming conditions to be of im- 


_mense help to the farming interests. Could not 


the State Department of Ediication be of equal 
help to the educational interests of our state by 
similar methods? This was its original function 
but now this function has nearly ceased. Never 
was it more needed than now when educational 
ideals and practice are changing so rapidly. 

Why is our State Board of Education doifg so 
little in this respect? Is it because the board has 
not employed a commissioner suited to such work? 
Probably a man better fitted for making educa- 
tional surveys, directing educational experiments 
and seeing how the results apply to local condi- 
tions could not be found in the United States. 
Why, then, is he not doing his work? There is no 
question that he would find such work more con- 
genial than the work he is now doing. The answer 
is not far to seek. The authority given recently 
by law to state officials has been accepted by him 
as a responsibility. The great extension of the 
authority of the commission and the rapid multi- 
plication of schools coming under that authority 
has increased the administrative work of the office 
fifty fold in the last ten years. All the abounding 
energy and ability of the commissioner and 
assistants are being used in this administrative 
work. 

This work is being systematized as all such 
work must be when it becomes extensive and the 
result is, that individual superintendents, normal 
schools and vocational schools are beginning to 
feel the hampering influence of “red tape.” Every- 
thing must be decided by general rule, instead of 
by a studying of the individual case, for it is utterly 
impossible for the administrator of so manv 
things to become sufficiently familiar with the in- 
dividual cases to make a wise individual judgment. 
What chance has he to decide wisely as to whether 
a particular pupil shall be allowed to enter a nor- 
mal school, a vocational school or to graduate 
from it? Only the principal and faculty of such a 
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school who knows the pupil and one familiar with 
the whole situation can do this. How can he tell 
what teacher, piece of apparatus or method is best 
suited for a special group of pupils? What an ir- 
reparable loss to the state to have this function 
taken away from the local authorities and this 
judgment continually sub-ordinated to general 
rule, while an able commissioner and assistants are 
swamped with the labor of making and administer- 
ing such rules and utterly unable to act as the edu- 
cational enlightener and leader of the state! 

Every true friend of education and sincere be- 
liever in initiative, enlightenment 
should oppose this leveling, stupefying, deadening 
drift toward uniformity and bureaucracy of state 
control of education in this cradle of liberty where 
local and individual initiative in education has 
been so. successful. 

The commissioner should be urged to accept 
just as little responsibility for local schools as the 
law will allow and the legislature prevented from 
continually.adding to the authority of the board 
and commissioner. Massachusetts has from the 
earliest times been a leader in educational thought 
and practice. Why should it abandon its time- 
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and progress 
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honored faith in educational initiative and local re- 
sponsibility in education for the centralizing 


bureaucratic systems of other states that we know 
are beautiful in theory but unsatisfactory in 


practice? If the present drift toward centraliza- ° 


tion continues our educational system will be 
completely centralized, a state building for the 
board of education will be necessary with a large 
addition to the office force and an annual expense 
of a hundred thousand dollars. The chief objec- 
tion to this is not, however, the cost but the misuse 
of the money which is involved in having state 
officials do what can be done better by local 
officials and leaving undone the very necessary and 
important work which state officials only can do 
successfully and economically. With our state 
officials devoting themselves to stimulating and 
informing local officials instead of prescribing what 
they must or must not do our state might become 
a great educational laboratory in which the exact 
results of what is being done in each community 
could be determined by expert agents of the board 
of education and used in informing and advising 
all the other communities. 
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TAXING THE COST OF LIVING 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor of Leland Stanford University 


The rise in the cost of articles of necessity be- 
gan about 1897. It is world-wide, In general, 
this rise is about fifty per cent.; the fall in the pur- 
chasing power of gold about the same. It is en- 
hanced and aggravated in different countries by 
special conditions. These elements are not causes 
of the rising cost of living, but modifying circum- 
stances. According to Sauerbeck, the “English- 
man’s dollar” of 1897 is now worth seventy-eight 
cents, the “American dollar” but seventy. Index 
tables of wholesale prices of many articles leave 
the American dollar at 1913 as worth sixty-one 
cents in the values of 1897. Of actual causes lead- 
ing toward this change, three may be recog- 
nized :— 

1. The great increase in the world’s stock of 
gold (from about $7,500,000,000 to about $11,000- 
000,000). This increase has now passed its 
climax. 

2. The improvement of the processes by which 
gold is extracted, and the consequent cheapening 
of gold as measured in terms of labor. The 
cyanide process has made it profitable to work low- 
grade ores and old dumps, and a new dollar 
obtained from a gold mine costs, in labor and 
capital, much less than the old dollars cost. What- 
ever value may be assigned to this factor, its in- 
fluence is long since spent. It is not likely that the 
gold market will soon be disturbed again by new 
discoveries of mines or by new processes. 

3. The increase of taxation the world over, due 
to (1) the waste of actual war, (2) the extension of 
armies and navies, and (3) the increase by one hun- 
dred to two hundred per cent. of municipal and 
other local indebtedness of the world. “Instead 


of living beyond our means, we are living beyond 
the means of the fourth generation.” These 
extra taxes correspond to excise duties. They 
are laid more or less directly on the industries of 
the nations, and their effect is to increase the sell- 
ing price of products. 

Roughly speaking the taxes of the world have 
been doubled since 1897. In ]911 the bonded debt 
of the world for past expenditures amounted to 
$37,000,000,000. The annual interest charge on 
this was over $1,400,000,000. The annual naval 
expense of the seven most “progressive’’—that is, 
most wasteful nations rose from about $250,000- 
000 in 1897 to $629,000,000 in 1911. The total 
military expenses of these same nations doubled 
in this time, with a corresponding withdrawal of 
men from industry to militarism. Meanwhile, 
municipal and other local debts everywhere are 
two or three times as great as in 189%. For ex- 
ample, San Francisco had in 1902 a budget of 
$6,500,000 annually. For 1913 this budget is 
$15,000,000. The valuation of city property was, 
in 1902, $413,000,000. It is now $510,000,000. 

All taxes, however levied, constitute a confisca- 
tion of private property for public purposes: A 
nation is a huge corporation, which differs from 
other corporations in its power to levy assessments 
without limit on its bondholders. The dealer ac- 
customed to a certain percentage of profit adds 
his tax burden to this percentage. In doing so he 
must lower his purchase price or raise his selling 
price. What he does or can do depends on the 
relative power of resistance of producer, dealer, 
and consumer. The stress and incidence of taxa- 
tion fall on the less resistant elements. Any one 
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of the three groups may combine to throw off 
this stress. The dealers are more often successful 
in this. As production is more or less limited, the 
consumer is the weakest of the three groups, and 
finally bears most of the burden. Some part of the 
consuming group being also producers may roll 
the burden back, but in any case an_ increase of 
taxation is a burden on the people, and they can 
only shift it among themselves. 

As each dollar must bear the tax burden, its 
value is diminished. Taxation lowers the pur- 
chasing power of money. As the purchasing 
power is likely to fall farther in the future, the 
rate of interest rises. Bonds will be paid at their 
maturity in still cheaper dollars. Hence the fall 
in value, the world over, of “gilt edged bonds.” 

In this connection it may be noted that the price 
of most stable and staple commodities is fixed in 
London, the clearing house of the world trade. 
Our exports have, in general, in New York the 
London value minus the cost of handling, Im- 
ports have the London value, with the additgon of 
the cost of handling and the tax on imports. The 
value of non-exportable or perishable goods de- 
pends on local conditions, and is subject to much 
greater fluctuations, Thus potatoes are now very 
dear in California, and onions are excessively 
cheap... But this is a local matter of supply and 
demand. 

I am a dealer, let us say, in Palo Alto. I allow 
a margin of fifteen per cent. gross profit on my 
dealings. I have some taxable property, and I 
feed my family. My taxes, direct and _ indirect, 
amount to $500. With time my government, 
municipal, state and national taxes raise this tax 
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to $1,200. I must increase my profits by $700. I 
allow a margin of twenty-five per cent. on my 
transactions. Those from whom T buy have raised 
their margin also; they were obliged to do so to 
make both ends meet. I find that I can not secure 
a margin of twenty-five per cent—my competitors 
cut under my prices: We lose money. Then we 
form a secret or private combination to hold up 
the Palo Alto prices. Our customers, largely 
professors, can not increase their stipends. They 
find that a salary of $4,000 in 1913 is equivalent to 
one of $2,500 to $2,800 in 1897. The cost of living 
has risen; the purchasing power of money has 
fallen. It has fallen mainly because all consump- 
tion has been over-taxed. The suffering is greater 
on those nearest the bread-line. In my experi- 
ence, I have found the pressure greatest in Italy 
and in Japan, and least in the United States, al- 
though here perhaps most fuss is made about it. 
The more you take away from the people the less 
they have left, and the higher the price they will 
set on what is left. 

There is certainly a dangerous portent in a 
prosperity that rests on taxing the future, and in 
the steady inflation of values, because we waste 
so large a percentage of all our increments of 
effort. 

The debtor world is growing nominally rich at 
the expense of the creditor world; but a large part 
of its apparent wealth is due to the inflation of 
prices, and these in turn to administrative waste, 
not to real additions in value. With the financial 
management of even the best of the “progressive 
nations,” no private corporation could escape in- 
solvency.—Harper’s Weekly, August 25, 1913. 
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THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


'[Artiole by A. E. Winship in Los Angeles Hersid) 


fai {Eos Angeles is educationally iw a class by itself. 


Its educational reforms are as vital and eternal as 
the fundamental principles of the telephone. or | 
wireless telegraphy, of anti-toxin or the typhoid 
serum. These new features of education are no 
more fads or frills than was the discovery of the 
laws of gravitation or the circulation of the blood. 

It is not surprising that there are skeptics. It 
cost more than one man his life to affirm that the 
earth was round, and a multitude have beer pro- 
fessionally assassinated for belief in biological 
truths. 

The chief virtues of the Los Angeles schools are 
the facts that from the first month to the last, from 
entrance to the kindergarten to graduation from a 
high school, children learn more that it is worth 
while to learn, and are taught less that it is not 
worth while to know, than was ever true of any 
other large city in the world. How do I know? 
Just as I know that no one ever used high speed 
steel before Frederick W. Taylor invented it. 

The Detroit Club was offered $265,000 in cash 
for Ty Cobb, among whose virtues are his whirl- 
wind ability at winning bases. The second step 
he takes is the height of his speed, and he uses all 
the momentum he attains in sliding to a base. 


In the Ios Angelés! schools; High speed pig at- 
tained at the very start, momentum is niaintained 
at every leap, and the child who leaves school at 
any part in the course is better equipped to touch 
a base in real life than has been dreamed of 
hitherto. 

Another virtue: children benefit from the school 
life in their home life to a remarkable degree. The 
home life is in the focus of the school work in 
more ways than I have ever known to be true. 

The breaking up of the superstitious sanctity of 
the eight-grade tradition is better done, is more 
completely accomplished, than seemed possible 
anywhere on earth ten years ago. 

The public schools have always been so efficient 
that self complacency is inevitable. “Let well 
enough alone” has been a safe slogan always. 
“Playing for safety” would leave us with the ox 
team instead of the automobile, with the prairie 
schooner instead of the Overland Limited. You 
never gain in speed, in brilliant illumination, or 
in intensified power without assuming risks. 
Electricity is not in the same class with sperm - 
for safety. 

Ruts are always deepened because it is safer i. 
stay in them than to get out. It wrenches the 
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team and every part of the wagon to pull out of a 
rut, Therefore, for the peace of mind of the 
horses, and for fear of finding a weak spot in the 
rig, we stay in and deepen the rut. 

The eighth grade rutis very deep, and it 
wrenches the teachers terribly to pull the rig out 
of this rut. 

To change the figure, once in the mud the 
heavier the machine stuck there, the greater the 


_) difficulty in getting out. 


Colonel Roosevelt, in the October Scribner’s, 
draws a harrowing picture of two elephants stuck 
in the mud in South Africa. They were so heavy 


_, ‘that no power available within a thousand miles 
_-could have pulled them out, and ultimately they 


-would die stuck in the mud, and there they would 
stand long after life.was extinct. The only re- 
deeming feature of the story is that they would 
warn other elephants not to go that way, to avoid 
being stuck in the mud. 

The school system is great and strong, and 
moves with such a steady tread that when it gets 
stuck in the mud, like the eighth grade tradition, it 
simply cannot lift itself out, and it is a rare thing 
to find any leader with personality sufficient to pull 
it out. Most men who have tried it have gone to 
the junk heap because few cities are able to stand 
the strain of the wrench that comes to teachers, 
preachers and editors from such a change in their 
habits of speech and thought. 

The Los Angeles intermediate school idea for 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades is as signifi- 
cant as the inventions of the caterpillar traction 
engine that is reclaiming vast areas in California, 
that were merely breeding fever and ague, where 
now they grow crops that astound the world. 

So these intermediate schools, with their 
breadth of spirit and pliability of method, 
are making industrially valuable boys and 
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girls who would otherwise breed social fever. 

Another superb virtue of the Los Angeles 
schools is the tentacle like relish with which the 
high schools reach out into these intermediate 
schools, with the captivating invitation to enjoy 
the tapping of the sources of useful knowledge to 
their hearts’ content. 

These are a few only of the many radical de- 
partures, each as significant as the inventions in 
industrial life, discoveries in Science, and de- 
velopments in art; but if these are not sufficiently 
suggestive, the readers would not believe, “though 
one rose from the dead.” 

Why should I intrude my interpretation of the 
glory of Los Angeles schools upon the citizens of 
the city? First, because the editors of the 
Herald requested it, and, secondly, because these 
revelations of possibilities signify more to me than 
to most persons, possibly than to any other, since 
it is my privilege to have known the schools of 
Los Angeles for a quarter of a century, and those 
of every other city in the United States and 
Canada, during those years, and 1 know from ex- 
perience how nearly impossible it has been for any 
city to make any vital changes in any phase of 
traditional and artificial educational activity. 

I have known hundreds of superintendents and 
boards of education to be professionally assassi- 
nated for attempting a tenth part of what has been 
achieved in Los Angeles. If Los Angeles can 
maintain her loyalty to intensified wholesome vital 
educational progress without a political earth- 
quake caused by the slipping of the strata of con- 
servatism that always sits on the tail of progress 
and shouts “Whoa,” she will be in her day what 

_Athens was to the world in her time, the chief 
city of learning; but here it will be the education 
of all the people for all the people, by all the 
people. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND THE ROTARY 
| CLUB 


SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN 


Houston, Texas 


The Rotary Club, be it known to any one who 
does not already know it, is an organization con- 
sisting of one representative member from each 
profession or line of business in a given com- 
munity. Each club comprises one lawyer, one 
doctor, one editor, one preacher, one teacher, one 
banker, one insurance man, and so on all through 
the list. When it comes to business life, the list 
is capable of almost indefinite subdivision. For 
instance, there is one grocer, one dry goods man, 
one lumberman, one druggist, one hardware 
dealer, and so on as far as you please to go. 

The Rotary Club is now an international organ- 
ization, with branches in many of the leading cities 
of America and Europe. 

One central feature in the organization is that 
the members in a given city take lunch together 
once a week. Perhaps it is on Friday or on some 
other day, such as will best suit the general con- 
venience. 


The writer of these lines feels that it has been 
both a privilege and an opportunity for him to be 
a member of the Rotary Club in the city in which 
he is superintendent of schools. The weekly 
Friday luncheon gives him certain opportunities 
which are not available at any other time during 
the week. These opportunities are of a two- 
fold nature. 

In the first place, it gives him the opportunity to 
keep the schools before representative men of all 
honorable lines of life in his city. His very 
presence at the luncheon reminds men of different 
types that their city schools are in existence, and 
are a portion of the life of the city. 

At each meeting of the club, a short time is 
given for what is called a “technical talk” by 
some one of the members of the club. In our 
club, for instance, the banker, one Friday, made a 
talk about “What Every Man Ought to Know 
About Banking.” Another time, the man who 
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sells adding machines talked about the history of 
adding machines, and about their application to 
modern business. One of the most interesting of 
the talks was by a baker, who told about the his- 
tory of bread making, and about some modern 
scientific aspects of bread making. / 

The superintendent of schools, when his turn 
came, spoke about the work of the city schools, 
and their needs. It gave him an opportunity to 
put the subject before a representative class of 
business men. 

The second phase of advantage, which the writer 
finds in these meetings, is that it gives him the 
opportunity to learn the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
‘One of the common weaknesses of a schoolman is 
that he gradually grows to look at every question 
strictly from the school standpoint. No doubt he 
is correct in thinking that this is at least one of the 
most important of all the viewpoints from which a 
subject can be considered; but he is altogether 
incorrect if he thinks it is the only viewpoint which 
<an or will be taken. The banker looks at things 
largely from the bank standpoint; the dry goods 
merchant looks at things largely from another. 
All these men are part of the community of which 
the school superintendent is a part, and with which 
he must work. It is distinctly worth while for 
him to know their viewpoints; and possibly after 
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examining these he may modify his own to some 
extent. 

Every school man knows that one of his dangers 
is that of isolation. Our schools have been 
accused of being out of touch with the world in 
which teachers and children alike live. Anything 
which can tend to bring them more closely in 
touch with the world of today is a factor for good. 
In the experience of the writer, the Rotary Club in 
his city has been, to no inconsiderable extent, a 
factor of this kind. 

In any city where there is a Rotary Club, it 
seems to me that the superintendent of schools 
should be a member. To begin with, the city 
schools are the most important business interest 
in the city, and no list of important business in- 
terests in a city is complete unless the schools are 
represented, In the next place the schools need 
the vitalization which comes from contact with 
other phases of life. 

If there is a Rotary Club in your city and if you, 
as superintendent of schools, impress the live men 
of the community as being live enough to be listed 
as one of them perhaps you may be invited to join. 
If so, it would doubtless be well for you to accept 
the invitation. If there is not such an organiza- 
tion in your city, you might be doing a public ser- 
vice to the city, as well as to the schools, if you 
were to suggest that one be organized. 


C>-operation results in two things—bigness and complexity.— James P. Munroe, Boston. 


A SEVEN-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
Director of Schoel ef Education, University of Chicago 


The elementary school of the University of 
Chicago has been working for some years on the 
problem of saving the time of the pupils so that 
they may enter the high school at an earlier period 
than has been the custom in the regular eight-year 
course which has up to this time been administered 
in this school. It is evident to all students of edu- 
cation that in one way or another time is wasted, 
or atleast not as wellspent as it might be. 
Teachers realizing that they have more time than 
is required to cover a given amount of work relax 
somewhat in their instruction and the class is less 
‘well instructed than it might be. Lack of activity 
on the part of the pupils is then interpreted as 
‘due to the difficulty of the course and further re- 
duction of the requirements follows until the rate 
of intellectual movement in the upper grades is 
distinctly slow. This manifests itself in many 
schools in an error which everyone tries to avoid 
but is likely to fall into either in the elementary 
school or in the first year of high school, namely, 
the error of excessive reviewing. In the case of the 
university schools, there was undoubtedly repeti- 
tion in several of the high school courses of matter 
and methods which had been adequately taken up 
in the elementary schools. 

There is no final reason why the first year of the 
high school should be circumvented rather than 


that the eight grades be abolished. Indeed, there 
are many reasons why it would be advantageous to 
omit the eighth grade and allow the children to 
begin their work with the regular course of the 
high school, It is planned for next year that the 
eighth grade shall be entirely omitted. The 
seventh grade children will be promoted directly 
into the first year of the high school and will carry 
on the work which is this year being done in the 
eighth grade, in the first-year class of the high 
school. This decision needs perhaps to be de- 
fended in detail. The purely local. considerations 
are of no great importance. It is essential that 
the question be faced in some general form. In 
the effort to deal in a general way with the whole 
matter, considerations of the following type ate of 
importance. Is the eighth grade in its organiza- 
tion and in its method of conduct of work like the 
high school or more like the general elementary 
course? Do the students gain any social and per- 
sonal advantages by being classified as high school 
students, which they would miss if they continued 
to be members of the elementary school? 

The considerations which led the officers of the 
university schools to decide on the abolition of the 
eighth grade are as follows: First of all, the 
general department type of work which has been 
catried on for years in the eighth grade is of the 
high school type. Students have been brought in- 
to contact with special teachers for each of the 
subjects in the upper grades, and this type of in- 
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efficiency. The student is mature enough so that 
he is not crippled by his lack of continuous con- 
tact with the instructor. Furthermore, this de- 
partmental type of organization makes it possible 
to defer in some degree to the special needs of the 
‘individual child. 

Again there are many considerations which tend 
to attach the children of the upper years of the 
elementary schools’ to the adolescent group as 
distinguished from the elementary group. A 
general social consciousness and a desire for the 
simpler forms of social life which are known in the 
high school and are cultivated by adolescent chil- 
dren, begin to appear in students of the eighth 
grade. There is no reason at all why such students 
should not, under careful supervision, be allowed 
to share in some of the larger liberties which are 
accorded to high school students, as distinguished 
from students in the elementary school. The in- 
terest that is aroused in the minds of these 
students who are just beginning to realize their 
social opportunities and obligations is also a dis- 
tinct advantage in stimulating them to do better 
and more elaborate work. They can be thrown 
on their own responsibility with more definite con- 
sciousness on their own part and on the part of the 
teacher that they are to be held responsible for 
their own conduct and for their social organiza- 
tion. They can be relied upon to organize more 
fully their home work. They can be appealed to 
in a variety of ways because of the classification 
which is accorded to them, whereas if they were 


continued in the elementary school they would feel 


on the whole more dependent than they do as 
members of the high school community. 

From the point of view of the instructorial or- 
ganization also it is doubtless advantageous for the 
students to be classified in the high school. They 
come in contact more frequently with man, and 
this is a distinct advantage, especially for the boys. 

The question instantly arises whether this proc- 
ess of economy and condensation can legitimately 
be carried a step farther than it has been carried 
in the university elementary school. 

In reply to the question thus raised, jt may be 
said that the effort of the elementary school has 
not been in this case to work out to its final stages 
the whole experiment of readjustment. The effort 
which has attracted the attention and _ interest of 
the officers of the university school up to this 
point is the effort to co-ordinate the work of the 
two schools. It is a mere accident that a single 
grade, rather than a grade and a half, has been 
eliminated as a result of this experiment. Per- 
haps the condensation of the course can go farther. 

The gravest menace to our school organization 
is that which grows out of the fact that all work 
of one type is terminated at the end of the eighth 
grade, and begins anew in an entirely different en- 
vironment and with an entirely different set of 
officers in the first year of the high school. To 
transcend these limitations of institutional organi- 
zation is one of the opportunities of the teacher 


who recognizes the fact that economy of the chil- . 


dren’s energy and time is more significant than 
any of the traditions of present-day school organi- 
zation. 
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A RURAL HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 
Milner, Idaho 


My location is in a pioneer farming district im 
Southern Idaho, where the few farms are set in the 
midst of wide stretches of sage-brush, walled about 
by beautiful mountains. 

Twenty-three children, ranging from five to six- 
teen, and from the first to the ninth grade, receive: 
instructions in a stable-like, one-room schoolhouse, 
with rough board walls. (We are soon to have a 
beautiful new schoolhouse.) The last school en- 
tertainment had been given over five years ago, 


and no one seems to remember what it was about. 


I decided on Hallowe’en for our entertainment 
because I would have time to train the children 
through their regular work; the farmers would be 
through threshing and potato harvesting ; we could 
decorate from the fields, and I would know that my 
boys and girls were not engaged in Hallowe’en. 
pranks as heretofore. 

Our program was not especially Hallowe’eny. 
I did not wish to lay too much emphasis on that. 
event. The hardest part of my preparation was. 
in getting the children to sing. Not more than 
three could really sing. Half of the rest mur- 
mured in an inharmonious undertone, the other 
half shouted like circus barkers. I decided that. 
we must have a musical instrument, and since it 
must be comparatively inexpensive and also auto- 
matic the school-phonograph was the instrument. 
I would work for. 

The ‘boys borrowed lumber :from the carpenter 
who is building our new schoolhouse, and built us 
a’platform which we covered with rugs. Both 
boys and girls worked with vim carving out jack- 
o’-lantetns from pumpkins which the farmers were 
kind enough to give us. We_ had _ thirty-two to 
light up our building that night, and it was a 
thrilling sight to see the gigantic faces shining at 
us from the schoolhouse fence and gate posts for 
over a mile down the unlighted roads. Within 
the house they grinned from many shelves and 
along the front of the platform in a striking row. 
The three small shelves of the bookcase at the 
back of the platform heid three immense heads. 

There were over seventy people present when 
our program began—“The most people I ever saw 
together in the district,” said one influential 
farmer. Among these, as invited guests, was the 
school from a tiny near-by town. The first week 
of school we had paid them a visit to examine their 
excellent rural garden, had been treated to punch, 
cake and ice-cream, and loaded down with seeds 
from the gardens of those girls and boys. This 
was our first chance to return the hospitality. 

Our program began with the singing of “Idaho” 
to the tune of “Maryland” :— 


“A lovely mountain home is ours, 
Idahio, O Idaho! 

With winters mild and springtime flowers 
Idaho, O Idaho! 

‘Her breezes blow from western shore, 

‘Where broad ‘Pacific billows roar; 

Each year we love her more and more— 
Idaho, O Idaho!” 


Then my primary grades sang “Sing a Song of 
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Sixpence” to a tune I made for them. There was 
a king in a gilt crown and long blue robe, a 
queen in crown and yellow robe, and a whole bevy 
of blackbirds with black robes and beaks on their 
black caps. I sent a pattern of the beak to each 
mother. The cloaks for all these children were 
just two widths of lining sewed together, a draw 
string run through the top, and two slits cut to 
let the arms through. Not one cost more than 
fifteen cents, and yet at night they were very 
effective and pretty. My queen ate bread and 
honey, the king counted his money, the maid hung 
out the clothes, and a very tiny blackbird came and 
nipped off her nose—almost—while the other chil- 
dren sang joyfully, the blackbirds giving occa- 
sional trills that were very funny. 

“The Mountain and the Squirrel” was recited by 
a little fourth grade girl. 

“The Moon Song” was sung by six little girls in 
long nighties and caps, their curls falling over 
their shoulders. We all joined in the chorus while 
the little girls rocked their dollies in their arms. 
This was a pretty number to look at, and the chil- 
dren surprised me by singing very sweetly—sur- 
prised everyone else, from the number of kind 
things said about the singing. 

A third grade girl spoke “When I Was at the 
Party,” a selection which always makes a hit if 
well rendered. Following her came three pupils 
impersonating the career of a grumbling farmer. 
The first represented him as a boy, the second as 
a man, and the third told of his unhappy fate as a 
man—all because he didn’t know enough to look 
on the bright side of life. 

Next came my biggest and oldest boy, who re- 
cited most amusingly Sam Walter Foss’ “Informal 
Prayer,” the verses in which all the ministers ex- 
pound their ideas of the proper way to pray, fol- 
lowed by Cyrus Brown, who tells them that he fell 
down a well head first 

“And the prayerenest pray I ever prayed was a- 
standin’ on my head!” 

The piece fitted the boy and tickled the farmers 
immensely. 

My next number was original in conception, 
made the biggest hit of the evening, and yet was 
the easiest number to prepare. I simply culled all 
the jokes relating to school and teacher out of all 
the current magazines, substituted the names of my 
pupils, and had one of my boys read the result as 
“School Happenings.” I do not think anyone was 
ceceived, and yet how heartily everybody laughed. 
I tried to make the jokes fit the characteristics of 
the children. 

The teacher next related Mark Twain’s “Death 
Disk,” and was much gratified to hear a perfectly 
audible gasp at the critical point of the story. 

After my number I told our guests that I much 
regretted that we could not have with us a _ real 
live witch to tell our fortunes on Hallowe’en. They 
all laughed at this but were somewhat startled to 
see a side door open and a witch with wildly flow- 
ing hair and a tall black hat come in on a broom- 
stick. In her hand she carried a manuscript which 
she proceeded to read. This was one of my high 
school pupils. Her predictions involved almost 
everyone in the district, and were very laughable, 
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I was not willing to let our entertainment pass 
without at least a plea for a closer union of school 
and home. At the conclusion of the witch’s 
fortune-telling, I said something to this effect:— 

‘The three most uplifting influences of a human 
being’s life are cleanliness, books and music. Out 
in Kansas we had dust-storms so heavy that you 
could not see your hand before your face. At 
one time we lived between two plowed fields—Mr. 
Smith’s on one side, and Mr. Jones’ on the other. 
If the dust-storm came from the north the next 
day I swept out Mr. Smith’s farm; if it came from 
the south, I swept Mr. Jones’ farm out of my back 
door. 

“The first day of school when I opened that door 
I thought I was back in Kansas after ten or 
twelve dust-storms had blown into the house. 

“It was absurd for me to be telling the children 
to keep their papers and books and dresses and 
shirts and finger nails and teeth clean when we 
were sitting in a stable. So I brought my bucket 
and soap and literally scrubbed the schoolhouse 
by the square inch. I want to tell you that the 
‘prayerenest prayer’ I ever prayed was right down 
here on my knees with a bucket of water and a 
scrubbing brush. I prayed that the children in this 
district might not only have a clean place to work 
in, but that they might also enjoy the glorious 
privilege of good books and good music.” 

I spoke gratefully of the fact that our trustees 
were going to install in our new schoolhouse seats 
and desks which can be made to fit the pupils. 

I asked for help to get the ground around the 
new schoolhouse plowed so that we might have 
successful school gardens next spring. (This 
appeal bore fruit. Two men promised to plow 
and grade our ground in a few days.) 

I added: “You will all agree that we need a 
social life, here. We must play together or we 
cannot work together agreeably. All work and 
no play make Jack’s father and mother both dull 
and disagreeable.” 

One cheering fact of our entertainment was that 
our scarecrow, dressed in a jaunty rain coat, with 

a nonchalant hat perched atop his jack-O’-lantern 
head, bravely stood his grounds placarded, “Help 
me to help the school to get a phonograph.” 

The paper he held gathered promises to the 
amount of twenty dollars. Farmers do not carry 
much ready money, but they always keep their 
promises. My pupils have joined me in doing the 
janitor work of the schoolhouse, which will bring 
us five dollars per month. This means that we 
have practically a nest-egg of thirty dollars toward 
our phonograph. 

One of the mothers baked a _ beautiful white 
cake which we placed on a pedestal, explaining 
that the visiting school would compete with our 
school in a potato race. Our guests won—which 
was as I had hoped. 

The mothers helped me to serve refreshments— 
delicious sandwiches and individual pumpkin pies 
which they had been kind enough to prepare. The 
Japanese napkins had been decorated by the little 
children the previous week, with pumpkin heads 
in yellow crayons, 
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After the refreshments, the people lingered long 
enough to visit with each other. It was after one 
o’clock when our last guest left the old school- 
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house door, and the last of the candles were flicker- 
ing out in the pumpkin heads as we turned our 
horses’ heads toward the home ranch. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GRADES—(IIl) 


PHILIP EMERSON 


FOOD 

The topic for this third paper is identical with 
that for the second, partly because in school prac- 
tice also the primary teacher must repeatedly 
review the great topics of geography, 
as opportunity enables fresh studies to re- 
call former lessons for comparison. Every teacher 
should know the school readers previously used in 
lower grades by the bulk of her pupils, the lessons 
of geographical value they contain may be recalled 
at need. It will be éxcellent drill, at times, to 
borrow a class set of reading books from a lower 
grade teacher that the children may read again, 
silently or orally, a story of the life of some 
people. With a new purpose and broader out- 
look it will not lack interest. Simple questions 
or topics may be placed on the board to be 
answered or discussed after a short period of 
silent reading. Such methods prepare for 
effective work in the fourth and _ higher 
grades where a textbook in geography is 
used. 

The line of thought emphasized in the second 
p2per of this series presented the strenuous work 
necessary for most peoples to secure their food. 
This forced labor is not to be regretted, however. 
The peoples of lands where the sun is high in the 
sky at all seasons and’ where winds bring abun- 
dant rains need not labor for food. If they but 
possess or plant a few cocoanut palms, banana 
trees, or other food producers that care for them- 
selves, they may sit beneath and eat the food that 
crops ready beside them. With no compulsion 
to labor they are naturally lazy amid constant 
summer heats; they make no advancement and, 
comparatively, get little from life save existence. 
The little folks who know country life in summer 
know how easy it is to pick up a luncheon from 
the fruit of bushes and trees, and _ possible to 
quickly cook a meal of fish from a brook with 
potatoes and corn from a garden. This will help 
them to realize what life may be in a land where it 
is alwtys summer. They will recall, too, the heat 
of sunny summer noons that made rest in the 
shade seem better than play, and so may under- 
stand why tropical peoples avoid hard work and 
thereby miss the good things it brings. Our chil- 
dren may be thankful that they must eat their 
bread by the sweat of their brows, for the energy 
put forth will train them to get what else makes 
life worth living. 

We miy be happy also that in our land of 
sufficient rain and tempered heat or cold labor 
brings ample reward of food or other needs. Life 
where rain is scanty is in sharp contrast. Some 
children have been helped to realize this by un- 
usu] summer droughts in sections this year. 
We realize the blessings from water when the 
fields are parched and crops fail, when springs 


and wells run dry and water must be brought from 
a distance and cattle driven far to drink, daily. 
How hard life would be if this were true every 
year and throughout most of the year! And some 
primary books and stories depict life where rain 
is very scanty, in sharp contrast to our own life 
in most of America. The desert Arabs find it 
hard to get food enough to live. Whenever the 
winter rains are scanty their crops fall short, 
herbage fails for their animals, the springs dry 
up. It is no wonder that they are robbers, for 
only by taking food from passing caravans or 
from people living in fertile lands adjoining the 
desert can they escape starvation at times. Even 
so the Israelites took possession of the Promised 
Land. Hardly a year passes that the newspapers 
do not tell of famine in India or some other land 
where rain has failed and call for gifts wherewith 
to send them food. Before the building of rail- 
ways made this possible thousands died and hun- 
dreds wandered off to steal food in districts where 
rain had fallen. 

Some primary books give accounts of irriga- 
tion in story form, showing how water is supplied 
to make it possible to raise food where otherwise 
few could live, and to prevent the recurrence of 
famine when seasonal rains fail. Children 
hugely enjoy building little dams in the gutter: 
or brook beds, then in leading away their waters 
by new channels; and they delight in watering 
gardens until it may become a task. They will 
enjoy studying the pictures and diagrams of 
great irrigation dams and canals and the use of 
the water in flooding fields and orchards. It may 
give a new ideal for their play on a springy sea- 
shore or lake beach, and it should lead to better 
practice in watering their home _ gardens than 
Caily sprinkling. By leading off little trenches 
between their rows of flowers and_ vegetables, 
then by thoroughly soaking the ground with 
water flowing gently from a hose or brought 
patiently in pails their garden may be irrigated. 
If the surface is broken up fine with a hoe as 
soon as it is dry, just as the ground is plowed in 
dry farming after every rain, the garden will 
need no more water for several days, and_ the 
plants will send their roots deep for water into 
the lower layers of soil. Irrigation is so large a 
topic in life and geography that it is worth such 
thorough founding in action. 

The subject of water as food has its historical 
and geographical sides, too, that will appeal to 
the children. Their readers tell of the early 
settlers. Weary with their long sea voyages and 
stale water from casks, they longed for the sweet 
waters of the shore. Their ships pushed up 
rivers or bay heads to where the brooks ran 
fresh and there they built their settlements. But 
the waters were warm in summer, the banks 
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often trampled and muddy. Settlers pushed in- 
land and built their cabins beside some pure cold 
spring that never failed. Settlers multiplied, the 
woods were cleared; then the springs ran low or 
were no longer pure. Wells were dug _ beside 
farm homes on hill or plain, often where some 
hazel divining rod seemed to point to hidden 
waters. The old oaken bucket from a deep, rock- 
walled well of crystal clear water became the 
ideal. Then towns and cities grew and the well 
waters carried disease germs. For safety cities 
built hill reservoirs, stored the waters from river 
basins whose waters run pure, and distributed 
the waters safely in pipes to every dwelling. 
Several stages in this development are to be 
seen or traced near any community. It may be 
correlated with geographical studies. Show pic- 
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tures of how New York or Boston brings water 
from many miles distant in the sparsely settled 
highlands. Show views of Arab encampments 
about some desert well or a spring at the foot 
of the mountains, Gather views of those who 
carry and sell water in tropical cities, of the pub- 
lic fountains in the squares of Spanish American 
cities. The topic is a large one; it will recur re- 
peatedly; and every new view is the teacher's 
opportunity to lead the class to recall past studies 
and to get the best of language training in retell- 
ing from the new viewpoint with interest what 
they learned before. Children trained will 
have the best of preparation for successful study 
and recitation in geography and history in higher 
grades. 


~HAVING EYES THEY SEE 


CLARA W. BRYANT 


THE OUTER VISION 

The poor harassed drawing teacher has 
gathered up the last batch of smeary papers, 
squeezed out the soppy paint rags, dropped them 
into the already overcrowded  waste-bas- 
ket and sat down to think. She has reached the 
point so aptly expressed by the little fellow who 
was sent home for his certificate of birth. The 
word “excuse” had figured largely in his vocabu- 
lary during the first two years of his school life 
and this seemed only another repetition of. the 
trials. When he returned to the school next day 
consternation shone on his face. “Oh, teacher,” 
he wailed, “I’ve forgotten my excuse for being 
born.” Do you, O work-befogged teacher, do 
you too feel that you have lost your excuse for 
being born? 

It has been a blue day, a stubborn day, that 
would not be sunshiny, but was it like that until 
you stepped across the schoolhouse threshold? 
Don’t you remember as you turned the corner 
this morning that long, clear call of your friend 
the robin, and don’t you remember that the same 
instant your eyes rested on the distant hillside 
and slowly traveled up to the top, where you in- 
stinctively felt a blessing in its beautiful coolness? 
Don’t you remember you promised yourself to go 
up there soon, very soon? Well, go now, you need 
it. 

Oh, my sane friend, never mind the litter be- 
hind you, go a few minutes earlier in the morn- 
ing and remedy that difficulty. Can’t you hear the 
lilting appeal of this little verse:— 

“Have you ever heard of the sing-away bird 

That sings where the Runaway River 


Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed hills 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver?” 


Hurry, get your hat, No, never mind the hat. 
Who wants to be bothered with anything so 
conventional as a hat? Hurry or you will see 
something that needs to be attended to. Hurry, 
don’t look behind you and oh, don’t hear the slam 


of the big door as you pass out. Did you ever 
see such sunlight? Of course you have, but this 
is May and May is always new though we greet it 
every spring. 

What a nice friendly road, but let’s go on over 
the fence into the field. You can walk on a road 
every day. There, let’s climb that scraggly fence 
over yonder. I’ll race you to it. Teacher! Of 
course you are one but you know a teacher really 
ought to know how to run and it should be a part 
of the fire drill anyhow. There, you fongot and 
jumped over so quickly that your feet are firmly 
planted in a wealth of newly plowed ground, 
and I’ll wager that as the wholesome scent of the 
sunwarmed earth reaches your nostrils you 
chuckle a little half pleased chuckle and the words 
of Kipling come to your lips:— 

“For to admire and for to see 

For to be’old this world so wide— 

It never done no good to me 

But I can’t drop # if I tried!” 
No, of course you cannot and nobody wants you 
to either. 

Let’s go around this uneven ploughed piece and 
crawl through that hole in the fence. There used 
to be some splendid “jacks” among the dried 
beech leaves and something tells me they are hold- 
ing their spring convention as usual. This fence 
now might be a charming place for botany study, 
but those creepy-crawly caterpillars are worse than 
the pests of Egypt. If you want to investigate 
those fluffy green box elder blossoms you will 
have to “screw your courage to the sticking 
point.” But perhaps you do not mind the wiggly 
race. This morning from the window I saw a 
glorious oriole enjoying a most satisfactory feast. 
Everyone to his taste, I suppose. 

. Speaking of box-elder, did you ever notice what 
a lovely little conventionalized form the half- 
opened buds make? The colors, too, are so agree- 
able, lavender, light yellow, green and pencil lines 


(Continued om page 686.) 
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MONTESSORI—McCLURE 


Madame Maria Montessori, the Italian edu- 
cational queen, has come and gone. Has she con- 
quered? If so, whom has she conquered? What 
will be the result? 

It has been interesting to see and hear her and 
equally interesting to see the ways and means 
adopted by her promoter-in-chief, Colonel S. S. 
McClure. 

There will be keen critics of both Dr. Montes- 
sori and Colonel McClure as there will be intense 
devotees of the Italian and the American. 

The critics will be innumerable, some because 
they were conservative at their birth, because 
their slogan has always been “play safe,” but they 
will not be as intense as will be the experts, men 
and women with their own band wagons who de- 
cidedly object to having a more noisy and brilliant 
circus parade on the streets at the same time. We 
have just produced in America the greatest line 
of special outfits in educational expertness that 
the world has ever known. These are all sent to 
the junk heap by the Montessori-McClure outfit. 
We have perfected an adjustable school desk, and 
all stationary school desks will now be sent to the 
rummage sale. We have developed ideal systems 
of ventilation and open-air schoolrooms and these 
are laughable when children are to live altogether 
in the open. We have produced all sorts of scien- 
tific athletics and all these are now musty because 
children are to live a life of play from their own 
initiative. We have inspired the sale in book 
and on the platiorm of expert child-studyists and 

~ Montessori-McClure tell us that everything said 
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and written on child-study heretofore is “hodge 
podge”—literal quotation. Our latest expert ex- 
perts have studied out a scheme for standardizing 
what to teach in spelling, language, reading, etc., 
giving us a zero attainment for each grade in each 
subject, a twenty-five per cent. a fifty per cent., a 
seventy-five per cent. achievement and so on, and 
this is already more ridiculous than the clown in 
the circus, or a Punch and Judy show, because it 
mechanicalizes all teaching, making the “thing” 
more significant than the “who.” 

When the Montessori-McClure scheme is 
adopted there will not be a professional expert in 
curriculum, methods, devices, pedagogy or any- 
thing else educational. Be prepared therefore for 
any amount of stale wit, frantic furor, and intense 
appeal for stand-pat loyalty to the traditions of the 
experts. 

On the other hand be prepared for all sort of 
fanatical devotion to the M and M cause. The 
profession is full of persons who find all their fun 
in jumping on to the latest band wagon. I used 
to know some small girls with a good bringing up, 
whose father had a horse and sleigh of his own, 
who reveled in“punging.”. They would stand on 
the street corner in their suburban city and jump 
on to the runner of a pung going up Perkins street 
until they could see a pung coming down Perkins 
street, when they would tumble off one pung and 
jump up on to the runner of the other pung, riding 
by the hour on pung runners and never going mor _ 
than two blocks from home. 

They would never leave “punging” for a dandy 
sleigh ride under good robes behind a fast horse 
for ten miles. Jumping on and tumbling off was 
the greatest sport ever. 

Professionally there are a lot of people who 
enjoy educational punging more than anything 
else in the world. They will jump on to any new 
thing going one way till they see a newer thing 
going the other way, when they tumble off regard- 
less of bruises to their reputation for consistency 
and jump on to the runner of the other pung. 
There are always enough of these pungsters to 
furnish applause for any new thing under the sun. 
The McClure-Montessori combination has its 
quota of these pungsters. But the permanency ot 

Montessorism will depend upon entirely other 
conditions. The professional grimaces of those 
who are jealous for the fame of their own band 
wagons are of no account whatever, and the jubi- 
lation of the pungsters who shout hilariously 
when they catch on to a pung when the driver tries 
to escape them by whipping the horse will be 
valueless when Madame Montessori takes account 
of her stock of fame. 
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I have seen and heard Madame Montessori and 
“Colonel McClure, and have read her “House of 
‘Childhood” and her “Biology of Anthropology.” 
] have never had a professional band wagon, and 
“my punging experience has been for the sake of 
‘seeing which corner the pung was to turn when it 
‘reached Franklin street and had to turn to the 
‘right or left. 

-A few comments, Yankee guesses, are interest- 
‘ing to one whether they have value or not. One 
ibig thing, one notable feature is the price charged 
for admission. That was, perhaps, the most no- 
‘table if not the noblest feature of Montessori’s 
meetings. I saw the large and elegant Masonic 
auditorium in Washington filled to hear them. 
The two-dollar seats were literally all taken; the 
only vacant seats were the few that were for sale 
at fifty cents. 

This was probably Colonel McClure’s trick. He 
is a born promoter. Not twenty per cent. of the 
company in the Masonic auditorium would have 
been there on twenty-five cent tickets. 

Nine-tenths of Billy Sunday’s success is in the 
fact he has the reputation of taking thousands of 
dollars out of a city with him at the end of two 
weeks. He reaches a class of men and women 
who think it is eminently respectable to be con- 
verted by a $3,000 a week preacher who would 
scorn the idea of getting a ticket to the Celestial 
City at the hands of a $500 a year dispenser of the 
Gospel. 

I firmly believe that Madame Montessori thinks 
that she is the third of a great Italian trio, of 
whom the others are Columbus and Lombroso, 
and I am not at all sure that this is conceit. It 
may be a vision or a revelation. I am half in- 
clined to hope that hers is an inspiration as genuine 
as that of the Great Teacher who said: “I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” 

Columbus did give the world its first glimpse 
of the only New World ever known, and Lom- 
broso did wipe out of existence the horrors and 
terrors of ignorance and prejudice, of malice and 
viciousness in all criminology prior to his day. 

It may be that some day all the tyrannical tradi- 
tions and pernicious artificiality which some of us 
have been fighting with popguns for many years 
will be eliminated from all education by the genius 
and mastery of Maria Montessori. 

It will be eminently appropriate if the twentieth 
century Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Columbus, 
Lombroso be a woman. 

Washington wants a $6,000 superintendent, 


Milwaukee wants a $6,000 superintendent, Scran- 
ton wants a $5,000 superintendent, Erie wants a 


; $4,000 superintendent, et al. 
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THE RICHMOND MEETING 

The Department of Superintendence will hold 
the largest meeting in its history at Richmond, 
February 23-27. The program promises to be one 
of the most modern in spirit, and new in personnel. 
It will be decidedly national in scope and twenti- 
eth century in subjects. With due regard to the 
missals of the saints in educational Israel it will 
appeal to the younger men and women as well. 

Richmond under the leadership of City 
Superintendent J. A. C. Chandler and State Super- 
intendent R. L, Stearnes will provide wholly new 
attractions by way of entertainment. Nowhere 
has the department received more significant atten- 
tion than it will receive at Richmond. 

There will be no extra charges at the hotels. 
The headquarters will be at the Jefferson. Few 
hotels in the country are equally commodious as 
headquarters. No other hotel in any city has quite 
as attractive lobby advantages as has the Jefferson. 

Not all can get into the Jefferson, and for such 
the Richmond and New Murphy’s are every way as 
comfortable as the Jefferson. Each is within one 
block of the place of meeting while the Jefferson is 
fourteen blocks away, and they are in the midst of 
restaurants without limit, which the Jefferson is 
not. 

Despite the distance and the absence of nearby 
restaurant privileges you are in luck if you are at 
the Jefferson, but if you cannot get there you can 
rejoice in the advantages of the Richmond and 
New Murphy’s. For men Stumpf’s is just elegant, 
as is Ruegers, just opened. All four of these hotels 
are near the place of meeting. The last two are 
less expensive than the others and just as well 
equipped. 

Richmond is one of the leading cities of the 
South. New Orleans, Louisville and Atlanta are 
the big three Southern cities, and Birmingham, 
Memphis and Richmond, very nearly of a size, are 
the second three cities in point of size, there being 
but 5,000 difference from the lowest to the highest 
of the three. 

Richmond has had a great educational awaken- 
ing in the last few years. Six years ago the entire 
school property of the city was but $470,000 while 
today it is near $2,000,000, representing two new 
high schools, six elementary schools for white chil- 
dren and two for colored. They have a colored high 
school with a full standardized course, and a 
colored teachers’ training class with two years 
above a full high school course. All teachers in 
the colored high school and teacher training 
school are white. 

Twelve years ago Richmond had nothing modern 
in its curriculum. Music was then introduced. 
Ten years ago manual training in the grades and 
the kindergarten were introduced. In the last 
four years manual training has gone into the high 
‘school with a full manual arts course for gradua- 
tion; domestic science, very complete, has gone 
into both white and colored schools. Special 
classes have been established for children out of 
step. One expert gives full time to making the 
Binet tests and other studies of retarded children. 
Two open-air schools have been established, all 
school buildings are available for public meetings 
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of various kinds, the high school courses are now 
adaptable to all pupils’ needs, and the evening 
schools are also adapted to the needs of the chil- 
dren, both white and colored. There are 1,221 in 
night high schools and 1,300 in elementary night 
schools. If ten young people want to take any 
subject in the night school it will be introduced. 
They also secure positions for the boys and girls 
and require monthly reports from their employers. 


FESS—WILLIS 


Congressman Simeon D. Fess of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and Congressman Frank B. Willis 
of Ada, Ohio, are the leading candidates for the 
Republican nomination for governor of Ohio. 
Both are schoolmasters. Either would be 
stronger than any other Republican in Ohio, and 
more likely than any other to reunite the party. 
If either of them should “redeem” Ohio, he would 
be a leading candidate for Republican nomination 
for the Presidency in 1916. Fess or Willis would 
make a fine schoolmaster President. 


BAKER—FERRAND 

Colorado gave the educational world a double 
surprise recently—first, in the resignation of Dr. 
James H. Baker as president of the State Univer- 
sity, and second, by filling the position at the time 
the resignation was accepted. The new president 
is Dr. Livingston Ferrand, professor of anthro- 
pology in Columbia University. Dr. Baker 
has had a large and eminently successful official 
life in the university, to the presidency of which 
he went from the principalship of the Denver high 
school. 


MISS PUNCHEON’S ELECTION 

Miss Katherine E. Puncheon has been elected 
principal of the Girls’ High School of Philadel- 
phia. She is a native of the city, went through the 
public schools of the city and graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1896. She has taught 
in this high school for sixteen years, has long 
been vice-principal, and for some months has been 
acting principal. It was a great triumph for the 
various womien’s organizations of the city. Phil- 
adelphia has not been reputed as a city prepared 
for such recognition of women. The one sad part 
of it is that she receives $2,000 less than any man 
would have received had he been elected. This 
is from every standpoint inexcusable. They did 
not need to elect her instead of one of the three 
very prominent men candidates. By their vote 
they said: “We think her better fitted for this place 
than any one of these men, but she is worth $2,000 
less than any one of these men would have been 
had he been elected.” 

Is it any wonder that women claim that they are 
not given a square deal? Miss Puncheon certainly 
is not given a square deal, and just because she 
is a woman. 


Teaching can never be more than a fractional 


-part of a child’s education. 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH 

All honor to Massachusetts for once more lead- 
ing all America in health promotion. This time 
it is through the formation of a community board 
of health in which the city of Melrose had the 
towns of Wellesley, Belmont, Framingham, 
Weston, Needham, Winchester and Canton unite. 
These eight municipalities contribute financially 
to the equipment and administration. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology inaugu- 
rated the movement and stands ready to meet any 
financial deficit. The United States government 
pays one of the men employed. The laboratory 
with its branches and representatives makes a com- 
plete study of water, milk, foods and contagious 
diseases. It is the most complete sanitary pro- 
tective measure in the United States, rivaling the 
best city departments in the country. 


yo 


Referring to meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., to be held at Rich- 
mond, Va., February 22-28, 1914, the Pennsyl- 
vania.road, Rodney MacDonough, 5 Bromfield 
street, Boston, is working out a plan to combine 
the New England, New York and New Jersey del- 
egations and make the trip from New York to 
Richmond by special train, leaving New York at 
a convenient hour in the morning Sunday; Febru- 
ary 22, and arriving at Richmond early in the 
evening. It is desirable that the New England 
delegates combine with the New York and New 
Jersey delegates in the use of their special train. 
By so doing a reduced fare can be obtained and 
the comfort and pleasure of the trip can be con- 
siderably enhanced. 

A plan is also being worked out for a side trip 
to Natural Bridge and Luray Caverns after the 
close of the Richmond meeting. 


Margaret Haley’s reported interview with J. 
D. Shoop is exceedingly hot stuff. Chicago is not 
likely to be at peace, educationally or politically, 
for several days. 


No one can envy J. D. Shoop if he remains sup- 
erintendent of Chicago. He is sure to be the tar- 
get from many a pulpit and platform for many a 
day. 


Such public meetings as they do have in Chicago. 
Oh, but the women can talk and cheer in that city 
and they never had as good a text before. 

Phoenix, Arizona, is building the most nearly 
ideal elementary school in the entire Southwest. 


Mayor Harrison is playing the game with Mrs. 
Young’s friends all right and vigorously. 


It will be a National Calamity if President Wil- 
son cannot learn to take a joke. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 


The University of Washington is looking for a 
president. 


| 
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REPUBLICAN REORGANIZATION. 

The plan adopted by the Republican National 
Committee for a basis of representation in future 
national conventions which will greatly reduce 
the now wholly disproportionate representation of 
the southern states must be ratified by Republican 
state conventions in states representing a 
majority of the electoral college before it takes 
effect. But it is reasonably certain to secure 
ratification, for the need of some scheme of reor- 
ganization is everywhere recognized. Under the 
new plan southern Republicans will elect about 
sixteen per cent. of the total number of delegates 
instead of thirty-three per cent. as at present. 
Each state will have four delegates-at-large; one 
delegate at large for each representative in Con- 
gress at large for the state; one delegate from 
each Congressional district; and one additional 
delegate from each Congressional district in which 
the vote for presidential electors in 1908 or for the 


_ Republican candidate for Congress in 1914 shall 


have been not less than 7,500. Very wisely, the 
vote of 1912 is not figured into the representa- 
tion, for at that election the conditions were ab- 
normal and the party was disrupted. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE AS SPOILS. 


President Wilson seems to have made up his 
mind from the outset to allow Secretary Bryan 
to have his own way in selections for diplomatic 
appointments, and Mr. Bryan has attended to the 
matter with characteristic disregard of precedents 
and training. Up to date, the President has sent 
to the Senate for confirmation the names of seven 
ambassadors of Mr. Bryan’s choosing and those 
of twenty-one ministers. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the men displaced have had a broad edu- 
cation and an extended experience, most of them 
having spent years as secretaries of legation before 
being appointed as ministers. Also with scarcely 
an exception, the men appointed in their places 
have had only a public school education and little 
or no experience beyond that gained in politics or 
in country law offices. Mr. Bryan jauntily ex- 
plains that he does not look upon a knowledge of 
languages or of diplomatic etiquette as essential ; 
and he has a habit of cross-examining ministers 
whom he finds in office as to how often they have 
voted, and for whom,—which are scarcely fair 
questions for men whose duties have kept them 
out of the country for years. 


THE PINDELL NOMINATION. 


The only one of these nominations to the diplo- 
matic service which has been held up in the Senate 
is that of Mr. Pindell of Illinois to be ambassador 
to Russia. This is the appointment which was 
made with the distinct understanding that it 
should involve as little work as possible to the 
beneficiary, that he should be free to retire after 
a year or two, and that in the meantime he could 
travel about Europe as much as he pleased. It 
was predicted at the time that this nomination 
would not go through as easily as_ the others. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has 
voted unanimously not to make a favorable re- 
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port on the nomination unless all the correspon- 
dence connected with it should first be submitted 
to its examination. This points toward a dis- 
position to draw the line somewhere, and it is 
shown none too soon. 


THE CROPS. 

The bounties of Nature are not suspended, in 
spite of tariff bills, income taxes, currency bills 
and agitations in Wall street. The cotton crop 
is the last of the great crops to be officially re- 
ported. The estimated yield is 13,677,000 bales, 
which is the third largest of any December es- 
timates in the history of the country. This is 
about 150,000 bales under the estimate of 1912, 
and more than 1,200,000 bales under the prodi- 
gious yield of 1911; but it is three-quarters of a 
million bales above the figures for any other 
year. There is a serious shortage in the corn 
crop, which falls 661,000,000 bushels under last 
year’s bumper crop; but, on the other hand, the 
wheat yield is heavier than ever before, and the 
yield of oats and of barley has been equaled only 
twice before. So conditions are not altogether 
gloomy. 


THE SEGREGATION POLICY. 


There are intimations from Washington that 
the policy of segregating negro employees in the 
departments, introduced for the first time under 
this administration, and made the subject of 
earnest protests from all parts of the country, 
has been modified and may later be abandoned. 
No definite announcement, however, has been 
made; and department heads profess themselves 
ignorant of any instructions touching the matter. 
But, in the office of the auditor of the post-office 
department, where negro clerks had been grouped 
in one room, they have been distributed in other 
rooms with the white clerks ; and the contemplated 
complete segregation in the pension office has 
not yet taken place and is thought to have been 
abandoned. These are cheering indications, so 
far as they go; but nothing short of a definite 
abandonment of the mischievous and unjust 
policy can remove the painful impression on the 
public mind caused by its adoption. 


A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT. 


The administration is greatly disturbed over 
the rollicking program followed at the recent 
banquet of the Carabao club of army and navy 
officers who have seen service in the Philippines, 
—especially because reflections were cast upon 
Secretary Bryan’s peace policy and humorous 
songs were sung deriding the “insurrecto” 
Filipinos. An investigation has been ordered, the 
exercises at the banquets are being subjected to 
close scrutiny, and there are threats of possible 
court-martial. There was nothing secret about 
the proceedings, and both the secretary of navy 
and the secretary of war were among the guests. 
Similar banquets have been held for years ; and the 
preceding administrations have been “slammed” 
in the same way, and the Presidents have taken it 
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HAVING EYES THEY SEE NOT—(II) 
{Continued from page 661.) 


of seal brown. It is great fun to put a few twigs 
in water just as the buds begin to swell and then 
watch their expansion. In that way you can make 
so many drawings of the bud’s progress. 

Oh, look, who is here! Mr. Jack and all his 
brethren. You know I have never ceased wonder- 
ing what they talk about, they are such sociable 
little people and seem so satisfied with one an- 
other. They have plenty of dignity too, and if you 
handle them too roughly they utter a squeaky 
little protest. Did you ever notice it? 

There goes a blue-bird, and really it does seem 
as if they bring good luck for invariably something 
nice happens after seeing them flash by. Here is 
a feather he must have dropped—no, it is a cluster 
of violets. Such dainty things safely snuggled up 
together. It seems too bad to disturb you, dear 
people, but [ do so want a sketch of your little 
heads. Have you ever tried to see how many 
kinds of violets there are? It is quite an educa- 
tion to classify them all. 

What sort of a tree do you like best? Some- 
how the spruces stand up so big and tall and they 
roar so at the least thing that they might frighten 
me if I did not feel sure they were friendly. If 
you go close to them and snuggle ’way in, they 
bend their branches down in the most protecting 
fashion and then how they do roar and rock about 
to keep others from knowing that you are there. 
You can depend upon them every time. 

The yellow birches are good comrades and 
they are so companionable as to be almost clanny. 
Poor chaps, in season and out they go roistering 
happily along in their raggedness, straggling by 
fences and up and down the hillsides. Their short 
lives might indicate that they were dissipated, but 
you cannot help loving them all the same. : 

Nodding, gently nodding, and almost reaching 
out their cool fingers to you, flitting lightly down 
the pine clad bank come the troop of cowslips. 
Isn’t it odd that they always bow toward you? 
Very polite are these maidens. 

Have you ever been to the kindergarten? Well, 
come along. No, not over that way. It is here. 
Kneel and look at the tiny people. Do you sup- 
pose the mother of these baby bluets would have 
ever let them stray so far if they had not been to- 
gether and had not been in kindergarten? Of 
course she would not, Mother Nature looks after 
her children. See the pretty circle they make and 
how clean and sweet is each upturned face. 

Are you tired with so much tramping? No? 
Well, that jagged heap of lichen-covered rocks 
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forms a protection for the prettiest clump of 
columbines. Every spring I pay them a visit and 
somehow they seem glad to see me, for they fluff 
out their tiny skirts, hop and skip in the merriest 
fashion. Did you ever watch their seed packs 
burst? If you rattle the dry stalks ever so slightly 
away go the columbine pistols, sending out their 
shot sometimes quite a distance for so small a 
plant. 

Here you are on the hill-top. It was not so 
very much of a climb, after all. There is always 
something so fascinating about a hill. They seem 
to say “Come on over and see what is on the other 
side.” After all you can hardly blame tramps for 
being tramps. Perhaps they, too, are continually 
influenced by the cali of the unknown land be- 
yond. 

This hill is a perpetual source of inspiration, 
no matter where you may stand. If you are at the 
top of it you see the little villages lying below, 
filled with activity until the quiet of evening set- 
tles down with its soothing touch. If you are in 
the village looking up to the hill-top its coolness 
and freshness are always inviting during the morn- 
ing hours. At sunset the windows of the road- 
side houses glow with a cheerful good night. And 
so each hour you may look to the hills for 
strength and inspiration even as the Psalmist says. 

It is already growing late, for I hear the first 
tinkles of the cow-bells. This road is an attractive 
way home. Those maples over there are not 
going to disappoint the fairies this year. What? 
You do not understand? Didn’t you know the 
fairies use the maple keys for coat hangers? 


How do I know? Perhaps there isn’t any truth in 


fairies, but you know it is nice to imagine the little 
people coming home from their moonlight frolics 
and hanging their dainty little gowns in some 
secret closet ready for the next merry-making. 

That brook is as talkative as a teachers’ conven- 
tion. Shouldn’t you think it would get provoked 
with those greedy alders? They snatch every- 
thing that comes within reach whether it belongs: 
to them or not, but after all the gold of their cat-- 
kins more than pays for the few scraggy articles. 
which they collect. 

There is nearly always a stanch old kingfisher 
perched on that stump. He rarely has anything 
to say for himself except a rough-throated 
“skirr.” I hardly think his disposition is very 
lovable. 

There, my friend, that was a good walk, and if 
you do not sleep better tonight, then the mystery 
and magic of that hill has lost its influence. Good 
night and good Juck to you. y 


\ 


Sing, Christmas bells,— 

Sing ‘to all men, tthe bond, the free, 
The rich, the poor, the thigh, the low, 
The little child that sports in glee, 


That Ghrist_is born, 


The aged folk that tottering go. 


Proclaim the morn 


That saveth them and saveth me. 


Eugene Field. 
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SCHOOLS AS COMMUNITY CENTRES 

Commenting on the agitation for the “wider use” of 
school buildings the Baltimore Sun says editorially :— 

The reluctance of the Baltimore authorities to allow 
tthe use of school buildings as neighborhood centres 
might be overcome if they could realize what is being 
done in other cities. Take an average weekly program 
of the New York board of education. The one for the 
current week includes sixty lectures and concerts, em- 
bracing a variety of subjects and entertainments from 
which a few are taken at random:— 

“The Turks at Home.” 

“Evolution of American Government.” 

Savings, Loan Associations, Thrift. 

The Panama Canal. 

“Les Miserables,” with moving pictures. 

“Knowing Our Wild Birds.” 

“Insects and Animals That Carry Disease.” 

“Mexico and the Mexicans.” 

First Aid to the Injured. 

What the Farm Offers. 

Lessons in City Planning. 

“The Schooling of a Roman Citizen.” 

“Burns and Scotland.” 

Railroad Questions. 

Sugar: How It Is Made, Where It Comes From, Is 
Refined and Marketed. 

There are lectures with music on Beethoven, “The 
Magic Flute,” “Madame Butterfly” and the famous Eng- 
lish song writers. These are only a few of the scores 
of subjects treated, but tthe very titles indicate the 
wealth of instructive entertainment afforded pupils and 
parents. There the schoothouses are real community 
centres, and the schools the most vital interest in the 
lives of hundreds of thousands. 


a 


OUTSIDE STUDY OF MUSIC 

There has been a growing demand among the pupils 
of the Junction City high school to take some form of 
instrumental music outside of school. To do this, they 
had either to run the risk of overwork or postponing their 
musical training until later in life. The school authori- 
ties have arrived at the conclusion that a serious and 
thorough study of singing or playing any musical instru- 
ment is as truly a part of education as any regular school 
subject. Hence, one unit credit a year will be granted 
toward graduation for music taken outside of school on 
the basis of the requirement of thirty-two credits for 
graduation, provided the work is taken under specified 
supervision. 

The requirements are as follows:— 

1, For instrumental music (piano), the following points 
will be emphasized: (a) Bodily poise—position of hands, 
(b) correct rhythm, (c) tome coloring, (d) correct 
pedaling, (e) phrasing, (f) expression; (violin), omit 
latter part of (a) and (d) and substitute correct handling 
of bow. 

2. For voice culture: (a) Vocal poise, (b) tone qual- 
ity, (c) tone placement, (d) articulation, (e) pronuncia- 
tion, (f) smoothness of vocalization, (g) phrasing, (h} 
expression, (i) interpretation. 

3. Application for such credit must be made by par- 
ent and must be accompanied by written recommenda- 
tion of private teacher, 

4. No pupil will be accepted who takes fewer than 


=e a week and practices fewer than six hours a 
week. 


5. The teacher must report to the superintendent the 
first of the following months: October, December, Feb- 
ruary, April, and May 15, the character and grade of the 
work, the progress made by the pupil since the preced- 


ing report, and the compositions studied with remarks’ 


eco 
concerning the scope and quality of the work done on 
each composition. The teacher will report a grade im per 
cent. on the basis of seventy-five per cent. for passing 
work, These reports are to be made in duplicate, one 
signed and One unsigned. 

6. The parent will report to the superintendent the 
first of every month the number of hours of practice of 
the pupil. 

7. The pupil will be required to pass an examination 
at the close of the year, under a board of examiners ap- 
pointed by the superintendent. The examination will be 
planned on the basis of the unsigned reports of the 


teacher. J. W. Shiideler, 
Superintendent Junction City, Kansas. 
BOOK TABLE 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. By 
Charles De Garmo. New and enlarged edition. Vol- 
ume I, Basic Ideals and the Studies. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 338 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The first. edition of Dr. De Ganmo’s “Principles of 

Secondary Education,” which appeared six years Se na 

was a vigorous pioneer in this field and had more influ- 

ence than any other one book ‘m uplifting high school and 
academy above mere scholastic knowledge. Profes- 
sional high school teaching was more than fijty years 

behind professional elementary teaching, though s 

teaching, though unprofessional, was vastly better than 

elementary teaching because no one could teach a sub- 
ject in the high school without being somewhat scholarly 
and high school teachers continued teaching, as a rule, 
much longer than elementary and rural teachers. 

Nevertheless high school teaching was far from being 

philosophical, psychological or pedagogical, and the 

service rendered secondary teaching by Dr. Charles De 

Garmo:was much greater than he will ever get credit 

for. But six years have seen great professional 

changes, and #t is well that he who started so good a 

work should perfect it as he tas done in this work. 


OVERTON’S HYGIENE SERIES. By Frank Over- 
ton, M. D.. author of Apmolied Physiology. Personal 
Hygiene. 240 pp. Price, 40 cents. General Hygiene, 
382 pp. Price, 60 cents. New York, Cincinnati 
Noes ‘American Book Oompany. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

These two books make a complete course ior any 
school. ‘Any teacher can get satisfactory results from 
their use and no pupil can use them without learning 
practically all he needs to know ‘of anatomy, physiology 
and thygiene for his own health and later for those for 


‘whose ‘health he may be responsible. Efficiency in 


teaching and efficiency in learning are achieved by the 
use of tthese books, we had almost said inevitably 
achieved, for so it seems to ws. 

These books show how to prevent disease, and teach 
the pupil how to keep well and strong. They teach 
practical hygiene, in clear, concise language. Personal 
Hygiene, he the lower grades, comprises a simple 
treatment of disease germs; the importance of cleanli- 
ness, of good air and deep breathing, of exercise, and of 
proper food and drink; and the care of wounds and ac- 
cidents. General Hygiene, for the upper grammar 
grades, treats these subjects from a more advanced point 
of view. It lays stress also on public sanitation, and 
gives detailed information regardmg anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, the organs and cells, and the chemical composition 
of the body. Throughout the series, alcohol and to- 
bacco are discussed simply end comprehensively. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND INFLUENCES IN 
EDUCATION. By John Palmer Garber, Associate 
Superintendent, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
icott Company. Cloth. 3870 pp. Price, $1.25. 

To report comprehensively upon current educational 
movements throughout the world in a little more than 
350 pages is considerable of an undertaking. Theat Dr. 
Garber has succeeded as well as he has in “Current Ac- 
tivities and Influences in Education” is surprising. He 
touches upon almost every topic of kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education that comes up 
in current discussion of educational problems,—from “the 
newer medical education” and lefthandedness to graded 
wnion rural schools, school fraternimes and the Kakn 
Foundation. To search for an émportant omitted sub- 
ject would be a long and fruitless task. In his imtroduc- 
tion Dr. Garber gives a satisfactory survey of the past 
year in education, and the last chapter is an extensive 
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report on the N. E. A. meeting of 1912. Health and 
health teaching, developments affecting the schools, lower 
and higher, matters pertaining to the emoluments and 
rofesstonal standing of teachers, social problems, and 
eign educational interests are the subjects of the gen- 
eral divisions of the book. That he should treat any of 
his topics exhaustively is not expected; he merely sum- 
marizes concisely the latest developments along each 
line, with constant references to articles and books 
where further discussion may be found. It is these refer- 
ences. which make the book so valuable. When judg- 
ment is passed on debatable theories of the day, the 
views are those of an impartial observer. 


GARDEN -FARMING. .By .Lee Cleveland Corbett, 
Horticulturist, Bureau .of. Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 473 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

The six volumes of the Country Life Education Series 
edited by Charles Wilhiam Burkett, recently director 
of the Kuines State Agricultural College Experiment 
Station, comprise the most authoritative and adequate 
texts for the amateur and professional farmer yet pro- 
duced. “Garden Farmine” is the latest addition, and 
other volumes are in preparation. “Garden Farming” 
is a manual of American methods of cultivating vege- 
tables, both in ithe field and under glass. It furnishes a 
concise and reliable statement of the practical cultural 
methods followed in various pairts of the United States 
in the commercial cultivation of vegetables by market 
gardeners and truck farmers, together with a considera- 
tion of the economic importance and botanical status 
of those methods. In addition to discussions of the cul- 
tivating, harvesting, and marketing of vegetables, chap- 
ters are devoted to construction and management of 
forcing structures for early crops, irrigation, transporta- 
tion and storage. 

The subject matter is arranged so as to make it use- 
ful ito students of vegetable culture in colleges, universi- 
ties, and agricultural high schools as well as ito practi- 
cal vegetable growers. The work is based on personal 
observation and contains first-hand information. Its 
excellent half-tone illustrations add greatly to the in- 
terest of the text. 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. A Geographical and Industrial Reader. By 
‘Caroline W. Hotchkiss, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York. ‘Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 12mo. Cloth. 212 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

‘A delightful work on some of the leading cities of the 
country, and from a rather new point of view, viz., the in- 
dustries and life of such centres. Tihe author describes 
intelligently and extensively fourteen of the cities, each 
of which has some feature, either geographical or indus- 
trial, that makes it important. And she explains the 
‘omission of some other cities, because “their location 
and development offer no points that are not covered 
by those which she has selected, or because the selected 
cities allow a more picturesque and vivid treatment.” How 
far such an explanation will be satisfactory to such cit- 
tes as Philadelphia or St. Louis, which are among the 
omitted, we have mo means of knowing. Yet this is true 
that the fourteen described are well described, every im- 

ortant feature being given the prominence it deserves. 

e author’s aim is to provide a serviceable work for 
the boys and girls of the grammar grades, and her style 
is well adapted to their mental capacity. 


THE FRESHMAN AND HIS COLLEGE. By Pro- 
fessor Francis Cummins Lockwood, Alleghany College 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 156 pp. 
Professor Lockwood is much grieved over the need- 

less waste of college freshman life. In every Freshman 

class, the says, thete are a good many students who 
stumble and blunder painfully through the year, and if 
saved are saved only as by fire. No end of good advice 
thas been given classes entering college, talks on the 
real meaning of a college course which come so near 
being classics that it is sad to think of the unfertile soil 
on which they are so often sown. But these talks from 


‘instructors and presidents save some boys from many a 


hard knock. It is for such boys that this little book of 
Professor Lockwood's will prove really helpful. He 
thas written seven chanters which show tthat he under- 
stands the freshman’s predicament perfectly. No boy 
ean read them without realizing that he is at the thresh- 
hold of hife and about to take a very serious step. In 
the remainder of the book he has collected the best 
thines to be said to freshmen by other great teachers. 
He thas also added a list of books and articles most use- 
ful for boys entering college. 
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A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By A$sociate- 
(Professor Frederick C. Kent of the University of Ok- 
lahoma. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.. 12mo. 
Cloth. 258 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The author’s aim in the preparation of this work is to 
provide (1) for the student who is not likely to go fur- 
ther in his study of algebra with sufficient knowledge of 
the subject for any elementary course in science, indus- 
trial life or business, and (2) to furnish a solid founda- 
tion for more advanced courses to be taken by the stu- 
dent who is to take the university curriculum in mathe- 
matics. Care has been taken not to break entirely with 
conventional usage, while the equation is made the cen- 
tral idea of the course. ‘As soon as a principle is mas- 
tered that principle is employed in the working out of 
equations. The work is thoroughly indexed. It will 
make its own appeal tto instructors in mathematics. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Bv 
Mathilde Edith Holtz. Minneapolis: Published by 
the author. Cloth. 280 pp. 

Henry Albert Phillips in his advice to writers often 
bursts out in italics, “Be original.” Miss Holtz has 
hhearkened to this appeal. Not for the sake of being 
origina!, but because in a passionate effort to so teach 
English grammar that all children so ‘taught shall so 
learn grammar that it will be a pleasure for children to 
know how to speak and write correctly. 

There are fifty-seven teachable chapters, brimful of 
sensible suggestions with exercises in abundance. The 
grammar taught is not new or strange but the same 
grammar as our fathers learned. There is no attempt 
to dodge saying “noun,” “adverb,” “subject,” “predi- 

e,” “copula,” etc. Miss Holtz thas no fear of the 
tyranny of tradition when it comes to methods, daring to 
get results directly and efficiently and that has been her 
aim in the preparation of this book. The first sentence 
shows how unconventional she is: “How do you get the 
idea of (1) the taste of vinegar; (2) sound of a bell; (3) 
odor of a rose; (4) appearance and size of a horse; (5) 
feeling of fur?” 

She believes in and provides for elaborate practice in 
the correct use of every essential phase of grammar. 


FIFTY STANDARD HYMNS. By Ralph L. Baldwin, 
Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools, Hartford, 
Conn., and E. W. Newton. Musical Art Series. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 10 cents. 
“Fifty Standard Hymns” of the Musical Art Series is 

a collection representative of the best inspirational and 
devotional songs of worship. It is intended for the use 
of high schools and academies, and in general of any 
four-part chorus of mixed voices. It is equally well 
adapted for the use of girls’ high schools and grammar 
schools and in general of any three-part chorus of girls’ 
voices or boys’ unchanged voices, or a combination of 
the two. 

Each hymn is so arranged that in either the three-part 
or tthe four-part arrangement there is no sacrifice of 
harmonic content. 

The Musical Art Series offers, through music, a new 
idea in education. It aims to furnish authoritative ver- 
sions of standard, appealing music of every class in a 
form at once convenient, economical, practical and ar- 
tistic. In this series, unifonm in size, binding and price, 
are “Patriotic Songs of Twenty-One Nations,” “Fifty 
Standard Hymns,” “Standard Folk Songs,” “Standard 
College Songs,” “Standard Popular Songs,” “Familiar 
Song Classies,” and “Familiar Operatic Classics.” 


KWAHU: THE HOPI INDIAN BOY. By George N. 
Moran. New York: American Book Company. 12mo. 
‘Cloth. 237 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This supplementary reader for the sixth school year 
affords a true portrayal of life and manners in an ancient 
pueblo before the Spanish conquest of the Southwest. 
At the same time it os a vivid and entertaining story of 
the boyhood and youthful adventures of the hero. The 
home life of the Hopi Indians is described, with their re- 
ligious observances, trading, hunting, witchcraft, woo- 
ing and marriage ceremonies, war and battle, and fun- 
erai ceremonies, together with some account of their 
legends. A thread of adventure runs through every 
chapter, and the interest of the pupil is kept alive by ex- 
citing action, hair-breadth escapes, and scenes of primi- 
tive heroism. There are twelve illustrations by Eliza 
Curtis, and numerous small pictures of objects in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute at Washington. The pictures are all in color. 
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EDSON-LAING READERS. Book One, Busy 
ee Book Two, Lend-a-Hand; Book Three, Neigh- 
dbors. By Andrew W. Edson and Mary E. Laing. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth.  Illus- 
rated. 

These books hhave a social-industrial-ethical scheme. 
The aim is to keep in mind at all times the social life of 
the child. The humanity interest colors every phase of 
“the series. The objective points ever apparent are the so- 
cial idea and the interest of the child. This is revealed in 
the illustrations as well as in the selections. The illus- 
trations are in color. The first book takes the child di- 
rectly into the story. The second book is especially ethi- 
cal in its appeal. The third book, “Neighbors,” suggests 
its purpose. Mr. Edson, hong associated with the 
schools of. New York city, has devoted himself ardently 
to the social-ethical features of the work of the city 
schools, 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Ilustra- 
_¢tions by Frank T. Merrill. ‘Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. 12mo. Cloth. 218 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A history carefully written for use by pupils of the 
fourth and fifth grades. Here one may read of such his- 
ttorical characters as Columbus and Cabot, John Smith 
and Pocahontas, the Pilgrims and King Philip, Washing- 
ton and Paul Revere, and of frontier life in Indiana and 
California. Nor is Lincoln forgotten and the days of 
<comhict through which the safely carried the nation. The 


diction of the authors is peculiarly winning. Avs an in- ° 


troduction to the study of American history which while 
it may be amplified in maturer years of study must rest 
-on the basis ‘of these facts, the work is of decided merit. 


INDIAN CHILD LIFE. By Oharles A. Eastman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 161 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a trustworthy book on Indian children, for the 
author himself was born in a wigwam, and knows what 
Indian children do. His Indian name is “Ohiyesa.” His 
memory of Indian life is acute and reliable. He tells 


of tthe children’s games and sports, their training, their’ 


first experiences in hunting and their evenings in the 
lodge. Any boy who gets hold of this book will not 
only richly enjoy it, but will have a far more reliable 
iknowledge of Indian life than the “Westerns” of the 
movies are likely to give him. 


PLOT OF THE SHORT STORY. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. Introduction by Matthew White, Jr. Larch- 
mont, New York: Stamhope-Dodge. Cloth. 146 pp. 
Mr. Phillips comes near being the only American 

authority on short story writing. At least he is in a 

<class by himself in skill to so write about short story 

writing as to be fascinating to all readers. He makes 
one think of Izaak Walton, who could write about fishing 
in such a way as to be equally attractive to non-fishermen 
and fishermen. It is devoutly to be hoped that maga- 
zine editors will read and heed the suggestions of Henry 
Albert Phillips. 


“DAME CURTSEY’S” BOOK OF CANDY MAK- 
ING. By Ellye Howell Glover. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. ‘Pasteboard covers. 110 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This book has been compiled to assist the housewife, 
the college girl (whose proficiency in candy making is 
acknowledged) ‘and the very inexperienced person in con- 
<cocting just the right sweet when candy is desired. 
There will be many new ideas in the book for most 
<ooks. The rules are all simple and if followed with 
care should give most pleasing results. There is much 
profit in candy making and the recipes in “Dame 
Curtsey’s” book may assist some one to make a com- 
fortable living. 


FAMOUS FRONTIERSMEN AND HEROES OF 
THE BORDER, Their Adventurous Lives and Stirring 
Experiences of Pioneer Days. By Charles H. L. 
Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.  I!hustrated. 
Cloth. 356 pp. Price, $1.50. 

There has never been brought together in so dignified 
‘and captivating a way so many sketches of a class of 
men who stand out alone among brave men and ad- 
venturers. The facts are authentic but their recital is 
brilliant and at the same time adapted to boys with red 
blood in their veins. Boys who have no natural love for 
books will never let this alone when once they dip into 
at. Boy Scouts, in school or out, will revel in it. 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING AND OTHER FAIRY 
TALES. By Hans Andersen. Translated 
by Mrs. Edgar Lucus. With colored illustrations 

by Maxwell Amfield. 


BYARD. _ By Christopher Hare. With colored illustra- 
tions by Herbert Cole. 

FABLES OF LA FONTAINE, By Frederick Colin 
Tilney. With colored illustrations. 

KING ARTHUR AND HIS ROUND TABLE. By 
rapa gs Clay. With colored illustrations by Dora 
‘Curtis. 

FAIRY TALES. By Charles Perrault. With colored 
illustrations by Charles Robinson. 

New York: .E. P. Dutton & Co, *Eaéh volume in holi- 

day binding. Price, each, 50 cents. 

These “Tales for Ohildren from Miany Lands,” edited 
by F. C. Tilney, are exceedingly attractive in binding, in 
print, but more especially in colored illustrations. The 
Tales themselves are classics and have never failed to 
fascinate children of any land and they will be fresh and 
charming to the end of time. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Examination of School Children.” By W. H. Pyle. Price, 
50 ceats.—*Industrial Chemistry for Engineering Students.” By H. 
R. Benson. Price, $1.90—“A History of Kngland and the British - 
aa By A. D. Inneas. Price, $1.60. New York: The Macmillan 


mpany. 

he Chaueer."" Edited by H.N.MacCracken. Price, 
$1.50. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“Improving So for Anxious Children.”” By John and Rue Car- 
penter. Price, $1. New York: G. Schirmer. 

‘Queen Elizabeth.” By G.E. Locke. Price, $1.35. Bosten : Sher- 
man, French & Co. 

“The Teacher and Old Age.” By C. A. Prosser and W.1. Hamilton. 
Price, 60 cents.—‘Songs and Stories for Little Ones.” By E. G. 
Browne Price, 80 cents.—Minimum College Requirements in En- 
glish.” Price, 75 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflir a 

“Educational Aims and Civic By J.H. Baker. Price, 90 
cents.—“Simple Garments for Children.” by M. B. Synge. Price, 
$125. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Medical and Sanitary In+pection of Schools.” By 8. W. New- 
mayer. Philadelphia and New York: Lea & rebiges. 

‘Alone in the Wilderness.” By Joseph Knowles. Price, $1.20. 
Boston: Small & Maynard. 
aan der Jugendzeit.” By F. W. Betz. Bosten: D. C. Heath 

‘0. 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
| READERS 


By Lucy Fitcu Perkins 


|| THE DUTCH TWINS For Grade I 
THE JAPANESE TWINS © For Grade IV 
THE IRISH TWINS (= rcaoocion) For Grade V 


Each; School Edition,. 50 cents, net. 
Postpaid. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. | 


Delightful supplementary readers giving 
accurate and very life-like pictures of 
Holland, Japan and Ireland, They are 
charmingly illustrated by the author. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
insertcd under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

oe than Friday preceding date of 
jue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


26-31: New York State—Associatea 
Academic Prfncipals, E. P. Smith, 
North Tonawanda, sec’y; Council of 
Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers, W. S. Maxon, onkers, 
sec’y ; Classical Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Miss M. Chaffee, Cortland 
High School, sec’y., Syracuse. 

29-30: College Art Association, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago. 

29-31: Central Division, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles Bundy Wilson, 
Iowa State University, sec’y. ‘ 

29-31: Joint Meeting, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and 
American Philological Association, 
Cambridge, Mass.; William Guild 
Howard, Harvard University, sec’y, 
Modern Language Association. 

29-31: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 

29-31: New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Atlantfe City; Superin- 
tendent Charles B. Boyer, Trenton, 


sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. BE. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

30-January 1: Pennsyivania State 
Educational Association, Pitts- 
burgh; David A. Harman, president. 

31-January 1: New England Teachers 
of Public Speaking and Oral Eng- 
lish, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge: Professor I. lL. Winter, 
Harvard. 

31-January 2: Wyoming State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kemmerer; County 
Dawes, Doug-. 
as, sec’y. 


| FEBRUARY. 


€-7: Nortteastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Green Bay; A. W. 
Burton, Supt.. + 

13-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 

23-28: Depegement of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va. 


APRIL... 


23-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, Mass.; Miss 
Charlotte. Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. ’ 


JULY, 1914. 


4-11: ‘National Education Association, 
St. David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor; Michigan, sec’y. . 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BAR HARBOR. The recent move 
at Bar Harbor to bring the parents 
and ithe pupils closer together re- 
sulted in a mass meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing a home and 
school association.The following of- 
ficers were elected: John E. Bunker, 
president; Mrs. Charles A. Kencher, 
first vice-president; Clarence E. 

vice-president; Mrs. 
Archie Getchell, secretary; Harold 
Carter, treasurer. 

iPITTSPIELD. F. V_ Landman, 
who has been principal of the Maine 
Central Institute for thirteen years, 
has resigned. 

BIDDEFORD. At the suggestion 
of Superintendent Harold W. Files 
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the teachers of Biddeford organized 
an association for professional, social 
and civic work. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Arthur 
W. Reynolds; vice-president, Laura 
E. Foss; secretary, Ella E. Small; 
treasurer, Grace B. Clark. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DURHAM. Floriculture prom- 
ises to be an attractive feature of the 
boys’ and girls’ club work for next 
Ee organized under L. E. Car- 
isle. 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. Some indica- 
tions of the improvements in the 
Montpelier school system during the 
years are given in Superin- 
tendent Sherburn C. Hutchinson’s 
report for tthe year which ended in 
June. Among the accomplishments 
‘re these: A complete system of 
standard school records; the inten- 
sive study of school problems, retar- 
dattion, elimination, overageness and 
school efficiency; age of admission 
fixed at five years and eight months; 
the grouping of pupils according to 
ability; the reductiion of non-promo- 
tions by over seventy-five per cent; 
@ special teacher for backward pu- 
pils; the increased interest in spell- 
fing and penmanship; ‘the parent- 
teacher conferences; the encourage- 
ment of home industry; organized 
plav; beginning of a definite course 
in manual arts; the introduction of 
sewing and cooking; employment of 
an office assistant; the actual begin- 
— 4 of the construction of a new 
high school building; the vote to es- 
tablish a system of school savings; 
seven per cent. increase in teachers’ 
salaries. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOMERVILLE. Somerville 
teachers receive salary increases by 
the new schedule in which masters’ 
assistants are raised from $825 to 
$875; first eight grades from $750 to 
$800; ninth grades, from $775 to $825; 
head kindergartners from $650 to 


$700; sewing teachers, from $750 to 


$800; assistants not in charge of a 


room from $475 to $525. 


SOUTH: HADLEY FALLS. Su- 
perintendent F. E. Whittemore has 
made plans to abolish the ninth 
grade at the iend of tthe school year. 
A “sub-freshman class” will be added 
to the thigh school course. This will 
not mean itthat the high school 
course will be extended to five years. 
Pupils who complete the required 
work in four years will be graduated 
from the school, but tthis intermedi- 
ate class between the grammar and 
high schools will afford an opportun- 
ity for those pupils who might not 
ordinarily be able to complete the 
grammar school work in eight or 
the high school course in four years. 

NEW BEDFORD. Representative 
D. Herbert Cook is planning the in- 
troduction of a bill for the considera- 
tion of the incoming legislature ask- 
ing that the state appropriate the 
sum of $200,000 ito be used for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of 
a normal training school in this city. 

LAWRENCE. Boys in the Essex 
County Traiming School under Su- 
perintendent Fancher publish a very 
creditable monthly, The Early 
Trainer. The Trainer contains six- 
teen pages, and all the type is set by 
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hand by the boys in the printing 
shop. Everythmg is also original, 
contributions being received from the 
boys, while a regular editorial staff 
passes on all “copy” submitted. The 
book is printed well and the articles 
show much thought in preparation. 


LENOXDALE. A _ new  one- 
story schoolhouse, for which the 
town appropriated $36,000, has been 
finished and grading the schoolyard 
is being done. The building is 134 
feet long and forty-seven feet wide. 
The exterior is of tile, with stucco, 
There are four large schoolrooms, 
two 21x32% feet and two, 23x39. In 
the basement is a recreation room, 
heating and storage mooms. 


SALEM. The new training school 
of the State Normal school was 
opened tto the public Saturday by 
Principal J. Asbury Pitman. The 
school is far ahead of anything in 
New England in design, both inside 
and outside. Mr. Pitman, L. R. Al- 
len, director of the school, and the 
eighth-grade pupils received the 
guests. 

This school is conducted under the 
group plan. The rooms are so arf- 
ranged itthat for each grade there is 
a main classroom and leading off 
this are two smaller rooms. In reci- 
tation periods each class is sub-di- 
vided into practically tthirds and each 
third is sent intlo one of these separ- 
ate rooms, where itthey recite to as- 
sistants, under the direction of the 
supervisor. By this means, each 
is nmited to about fifteen pu- 
pils. 

The first, second and a part of the 
third floor iis divided off into these 
class ‘suites of three rooms each. In 
the basement are the workshops for 
the practical arts, such as manuaf 
traiming, printing, etc. 

In tthe basement is also the do- 
mestic science department for the 
girls, with a sewing room, equipped 
with machines; the cook room, with 
its stove, sinks, cabinets, etc.; @ 
model dining-room and chamber; 
these two being designed to teach the 
children the proper care and equip- 
ment. The furniture in these rooms 
was the work, so far as finish is con- 
cerned, of the manual training boys. 

On the first floor is the kinder- 
garten, the first grade suite and the 
eighth grade ‘suite, besides the li- 
hrary, a lunch room and a vacant 
room, used at present by a normal 
schiool claiss. 

On tthe second floor are the suites 
for the second, third, fourth and fifth 
grades. 

On tthe third floor, in either wing, 
are the sixth and seventh grade 
suites respeotively, while in the 
centre of tthe building, between these 
‘suites, lis the barge hall, which will 
seat 700. The color schemes fol- 
lowed ‘throughout the different 
rooms in the building were worked 
out by the pupils at the school under 
the direction of C. Fred Whitney, the 
art instructor. They are well-nigh 
perfect in their harmony and run 
generally ‘to the buffs and light 
browns ‘of the wood colors, with some 
variatiens along the green tones. 

It is the purpose of Principal Pit- 
man to allow the use of this hall for 
any legitimate and real public occa- 


sion. 

The formal dedication will take 
place early in the year, as soon as 
the authorities hear when Dr. P. P. 


Claxton, United States commissioner: 
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of education, can suum, as he will be 
rinci speaker. 
— and Normal schools 
aré connected by a subway 150 feet 
Jong, which has its normal 
exit in the gymnasium. 
BOSTON. The widening influ- 
ence of the v in our national 
life was the subject upon which 
President Faunce of Brown, Presi- 
dent Thomas of Middlebury College, 
and Rev. Edward A. Hiorton, chap- 
Jain of the Massachusetts Senate, 
spoke before the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club last Saturday. 
“The great need is of optimism, 
said President Thomas. “That spirit 
will decide things nightly. There is 
the need of the leadership of men 
who see ithe good in life, and the 
teachers should be these men. I 
don’t mean political bosses, but men 
who will have a quiet, steady influ- 
ence on the life of the community. 
“Teachers and college men are 
supposed to be for anything that costs 
money and raises taxes, but teach- 
ers should be able ito analyze a finan- 
«cial report and get a reputation for 
sound business judgment. The in- 
fluence of the teacher is widening 
ard is one of the strongest for pub- 
lice good.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

WOONSOCKET. A committee 
of seven school teachers has been op 
pointed by Superintendent Frank E. 
McPhee to investigate thoroughly 
the question of a revision in the 
arithmetic course fin the public 
schools. 

PAWTUCKET. Superintendent 
Charles A. McMurry of DeKalb, 
gave two excellent illustrative talks 
on geography to the teachers of Cen- 
tral Falls and of this city last week. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. Early in the 
fall Superintendent W. A. Wheatley 
sent out a letter which should have 
a suggestion for every superintend- 
ent. It follows:— 
To Prospective Employers of High- 

School Pupils or Graduates, 

Middletown, Conn. 

Gentlemen or ‘Ladies: There are 
each year in our high school a num- 
ber of boys and girls who need to 
work afternoons and Saturdays in 
order to pay their expenses while 
getting an education or who would 
‘be greatly benefited by some such 
work. Some pupils would be glad to 
work in exchange for board and 
room. 
We have a form which these pupils 
fill out and which we keep on file for 
reference. It includes information 
concerning ithe age, the amount of 
education, the mame and address of 
former employers and of references, 
the kinds of work previously done, 
the kinds of work that the pupil can 
do and prefers, and the time when 
and iow much he or she can devote 
to out-of-school work. Besides this 
information we earn from a_ per- 
sonal acquaintance with the pupils 
and ttheir progress and behavior in 
school considerable about the physi- 
-cal and mental fitness and general re- 
liability for different kinds of work. 
Last ~ear the greatest demand was 
mot for boys but for girls, and the 
work was Itending children or a’ssist- 
ing in light housework. 

While we cannot agree always to 
secure for a prospective employer 


soUnNAL or 


just the sort of pupil he may desire 
for any work, still we shall be very 
glad assist to the best: of our 
ability in finding the right workman. 
There ‘is amother very important 
part of this letter, What employ- 
ment worth while can you offer any 
-f our graduates, boys or girls, who 
on leaving us wish to enter such 
promisang fields of work as their own 
city can offer them? Our graduates 
have been instructed in the following 
courses: the general or English; the 
classical, and, after June, 1914, the 
commercial, the industrial and agri- 
cultural course for boys, and the 
i arts course for girls, which 
course covers considerable imstruc- 
tion iin drawing, home decoration, 
sewing, laundering, cooking, etc. If 
you wrsh to employ any ‘of our gradu- 


_ates, or if you would care to do so, 


provided they were instructed and 
trained tio do certain things not in- 
cluded in our present courses or to 
do them better than graduates in the 
past—if you meed or may meed the 
services of any of our gradualites, or 
af you have any suggestions to offer 
concerning the improvement of the 
education we give in high» school, 
kindly feel free to conimunicate fn 
full your needs and suggestions. We 
ask your co-operaition_in making our 
high school fulfill properly and ade- 
quately its function. 

Did you ever think that one of 
the most serious as well as constant 
losses Middletown suffers is to allow 
annually the flower of her youth, the 
gradualtes from her hocal high school, 
to leave her borders in order to earn 
a livelihood? Are tthere practically 
no openings worth while as “a “Hfe- 
work for our graduates here in 
Middletown? Is there any way the 
Middletown Business Men’s Associa- 
tion or the Twentieth Century Club 
or anyone else can arrange so that 
we can save our city this irreparable 
loss of voung blood, brains, and en- 
ergy that should be kept here and 
made tto build up a larger, better, 
busier, and more beautiful Middle- 
town? 

If you need the services of any of 
our students for part time or of any 
of our graiduaite or other students who 
may be obliged to leave schiool be- 
fore graduation, kindly write us ex- 
plaining fully and definitely the na- 
ture of the work, and the kind of pu- 
pil desired. 

Thanking you for your co-opera- 
tion, I am 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. Wheatley, 

Superintendent of Schools. 


FARMINGTON. In the towns 
of Avon and Farmington, where 
Lewis S. Mills of Plainville is super- 
intendent, the Connecticut method of 
teaching reading to beginners has 
been followed since September with 
remarkable results. Up to December 
1 tthe average mumber of words 
taught by seven teachers in Avon was 
283, and by four Farmington teach- 
ers ‘328. 


HARTFORD. The State Board 
of Education has issued its report for 
the school year ended in 1912, cover- 
ing 587 pages. The report shows 
that whe wages of teachers have in- 
creased so ‘that the average of 
women tteachers ts now $57.87 a 
month against $45.26 for the school 
year 1902-03, and tthe number of 
teachers whose average monthly 
wage is less than $25 has disappeared. 
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The total number registered im » 


high schools was 15,322 and the num- 
ber gnaduated during the school year 
under consideration was 2,011, of 
whom 465 entered colleges or univer- © 
sities, and 322 entered normal schools — 
in the state. It # announced ¢hat 
the number of graduates from the 
nonmal schools for the year was 317, 
while the number of new teachers 
annually required is 517. 

The number of small towns with — 
supervised schools has increased 
from eight im 1904 to minety-two at 
the close of 1912. In connection 
with the length of the school year 
the report is inclined to agree with 
President Luther of Trinity College 
as it Contains the following:— 

“Perhaps the fact that people in 
the United States generally, eling 
those in Connecticut, do mot yet take 
the matter of public education very 
seriously, is best demonstrated by 
the shortness and uncertainty of the | 
so-called school year. Under the 
statutes schools must be maintained 
for thirty-six weeks. But just what 
is Meant by the word week is uncer- 
tain. That is to say, just how many * 
days school shall be kept doesn’t ap- A 
pear. By common consent it is > 
generally understood that a school 
week consists of five days. There is — 
less vagreément as to what consti- | 
tutes a day, the practice probably © 
varying from three hours a day to ~ 
six. | This schedule seems to many | 
persons interested in education 
rather absurdedly short. It is no- | 
tortious that Americans; who have 
been accustomed to boast of their 
public schools and who are to be 
credited with early theoretical recog- 
nition of the desirability of compul- 
sory education, are nevertheless con- 
tent with an amount of schooling per 
year very much less than the amount 
which is enjoyed by the children of 
other leading nations. 

“What with Saturdays and Sundays 
with various holidays, with few hours 
per day devoted to school work, with 
excessively long vacations it is diffi- 
cult, andeed, to teach the children 
— before they are fourteen years 
old. 

A plea is made for trade schools, 
but the report was closed before the 
General Assembly of 1913 had acted 
upon certain tmace school bills. 
Thirty-nine pages of the report are 
given up to the comments of super- 
visors of schools upon various topics 
connected with their work. 


MIDDLE ATEANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. S. L. Heeter, 


formerly superintendent here, is now 
an imspector of loans for a commer- 
cial firm im North Dakota. 

WILKES-BARRE. Patriotism is 
taught to the pupils of the Weaver 
public school in a manner that is 
probably without a dupkeate in the 
United States. morning and 
evening, shortly before the opening 
and chosine of the sessions for the 
day, the entire enrollment of about 
635 children, led by John F. Shoylin, 
principal of the school, lines up in 
front of the building and participates 
in these patriotic exercises. 

Every school day when the weather 
is favorable, the children assemble in 
assigned sections, each class under 
the care of their respective teachers. 
In the morning the exercises com- 
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1913—the Most Successful Year of Our 
: 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 

THE HOLDEN QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL 
THE HOLDEN FIBRE TOWELS 

THE HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS 


ARB Sold at One Price to All School Boards 
THEY Prevent text-books from Wearing Out before 


their time 


THEY Keep them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 
THEY Train the Children to habits of Economy and Cleanliness 
AND Save the Taxpayers Money! 


SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


mence at 845 and while the flag is 
being raised by the janitor the stu- 
dents stand at attention. Principal 
Shovlin stands at the head of the 
column and at a signal from him ail 
the boys remove their caps and 
simultaneously the children strike up 
the strains pi “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

When the hour for the closing of 
the sessions for the day arrives a 
bell ds sounded and all the pupils, each 
class led by its teacher, with Princi- 
pal Shovlin at the front, march out 
of the building to the front yard and 
again take their places facing the 
flag. The signal is given to lower the 
stars and stripes and all the children, 
standing at attention, sing “Amer- 
ica,” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Some of the rec- 
ommendations of the Ohio School 
Survey are already _ published. 
Among them are the following:— 

In order that the system of certify- 
ing teachers may be made less cum- 
bersome and more effective in testing 
ability to teach the following sugges- 
tions are made: 

That every examination consist of 
two parts, a written examination to 
test the academic and professional 
knowledge of applicant, and an ac- 
tual test of the candidate’s teaching. 

That boards of 
longer be appoint y probate 
judges. but by county boards of edu- 
cation elected by the people. 

That county boards of school ex- 
amminers consist of three members, 
the county superintendent, and a 


district superintendent, and one a 
teacher selected from the county at 
large, but holding at least a state 
elementary certificate. 

That+the state superintendent of 
public instruction establish for nor- 
mal schools, normal colleges, col- 
leges of liberal arts giving training 
to teachers, standards of equipment, 
teaching force, character and amount 
of professional instruction and char- 
acter and amount of practice teach- 
ing; that he inspect at least twice a 
year all state institutions giving 
teaching training and all private 
institutions requesting inspection 
and that he publish a list of tnstitu- 
tions coming up to the required 
standards, such list to be known as 
the recognized list. 

A suggested plan of combined 
county and district supervision. In 
order that every school child in Ohio 
may be able to attend a properly su- 
pervised school the following recom- 
mendations are made:— 

That a county board of education 
of five members be elected at large 
in each county by voters in all dis- 
tnicts except city districts, and this 
board have the iollowing duties and 
powers : 

To appoint a county superintend- 
ent; to compel the combination of 
schools and the transportation of 
children when necessary where at- 
itendance in any case falls below 
twelve; to divide the county into su- 
pervision districts, each containing 
one or more school districts accord- 
ing to the number of teachers em- 
ployed, the amount of consolidation 
and centralization, the state of the 
roads,etc., no supervision district to 
have Jess than twenty teachers, and 
none more than eighty; to organize 
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social centre work in rural districts. 
and encourage the wider use of 
school plant. 

That the county superintendent be 
authonized and required; to 
nominate the various district 
superintendents in each county; to 
direct the training of teachers in his. 
county, other than city teachers, and 
to teach not more than 200 periods. 
per year dn any training courses for 
teachers which may be given in the 
county; to act as chairman of the 
county board of school examiners; 
to visit and inspect schools in al 
parts of the county as frequently as 
his other duties will permit; to assist: 
in the organization of social centre 
work, agricultural institutes, ete., im 
fine, to have charge of all rural or- 
ganizations in the county under the 
auspices of the county board and co- 
operate with all rural organization 
movements under the auspices of 
any agency. 

That the district superintendent be 
authorized and required to nominate 
teachers for all vacancies which arise 
in this supervisory district subject to- 
confirmation by board; to recom- 
mend textbooks and courses of study 
for adoption; to spend not more 
than three-fourths of ‘his working 
time tm actual classroom supervision 
and the rest of his time in orgamiza- 
tion, administration and instruction. 
of teachers. 


In order that the office of ‘the state: 


superintendent of public instruction 
may be lin a position to do more to- 
stimulate advance steps in education, 
the following constructive sugges- 
tions are offered:— 


That a deputy superintendent of 


public instruction be appointed; that 


the salaries of office employees be in- 
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creased to correspond with the im- 
portance of their duties and with sal- 
aries in other departments in order 
that the highest type of men may be 
employed and retained; that a bu- 
reau of efficiency and economy be es- 
tablished within the department 
which shall act as a clearing house 
for educational information for the 
state of Ohio; conduct an educational 
museum which shall contain models 
of rural schools; type plans for all 
sorts of schools; samples of all sorts 
of educational devices, school furni- 
ture, school equipment, sanitary and 
hygienic arrangements and devices, 
forms of records and reports, etc., 
etc.; co-operate with and act in an 
advisory capacity to any board of 
education, normal school, college or 
university desiring to conduct an in- 
quirv along any educational lines, ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, instruc- 
tional; prepare forms of records and 
reports for the State Department of 
Education and for any board of edu- 
cation or educational institution 
which may apply for such assistance. 

That the state superintendent of 
public instruction be authorized and 
required to visit and inspect inside 
and outside of the state experiments 
in education which might contain 
valuable lessons for Ohio and to at- 
tend national and settional educa- 
tional gatherings and that his legiti- 
mate expenses while so doing be de- 
frayed by the state. 


ALLIANCE. In B. F. Stanton, 
Alliance has a superintendent of 
marked ability and a man of the finest 
type. 


COLUMBUS. State supervision 
over public high schools will be drawn 
closer if the bill is enacted into law 
which was recently drawn under the 
leadership of Dr. Horace L. Brittain, 
director of ‘the Ohio School Survey. 
Collaborating with Dr. Brittain in 
preparation of the measure were the 
presidents and deans of the state uni- 
versities and normal schools, the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction and assistant and represent- 
ative law makers. To the force of 
inspectors now maintained by the 
state directly and by Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be added one each from 
the four state normal colleges. These 
eight persons will be appointed by the 
state superintendent and will co-or- 
dinate their work in such a way as 
to serve the interests of state super- 
vision as well as caring for the wel- 
fare of their respective institutions in 
their relations with high schools. 


IOWA. 

MARSHALLTOWN. Principal 
James H. Gray of the Marshalltown 
high school has been elected to suc- 
ceed Superintendent A. M. M. Dor- 
non of Vinton. 

DES MOINES. The first election 
of county superintendent under the 
new law by tthe presidents of the 
school boards was that of H. C. 
Moeller of Grundy Centre, to succeed 
J. A. Woodruff in Buena Vista 
County. This law is intended to make 
eligible the men and women best 
fitted for the office without regard to 
residence. 

MILFORD. The consolidated 
school district of Milford is paying its 
superintendent, J. E. Cundy, $2,000 a 
year, and he devotes the entire 
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twelve months of the ae to his 


work. The receipts from outside tui- 
tion are over $1,500 a year2 i! 


CEDAR RAPIDS. The State 
Board of Educational Control elected 


Superintendent “W. “Gémafill of 


Carroll as its secretary. He began 
his duties the first of this month, with 
residence in Des Moines. Mr. Gem- 
mill has filled many local and state 
positions with such distinction that he 
is already favorably knowrr through- 
out Iowa. - t Wau 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. Superintendent. L. A. 
Lowther has a 
home credits. He says in, his ,circu- 
lar: “If the home work in quantity, 
quality and regularity is worthy of 
some credit, the amount of same will 
be determined and evaluated by the 
teacher and principal.” 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Average 
monthly pay of Missouri school 
teachers, including superintendents, 
principals and high school teachers in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and other cities and towns, was $61.11 
for the last school year. For the 
school year ended June 30, 1912, the 
average monthly salary was $58.55. 

Wages advanced $2.56 a month for 
the year. 

Excluding the superintendents and 
principals of high schools, the aver- 
age salary ‘of teachers is $453.80 annu- 
ally. That is $37.81 a month. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Superintendent N. M. 
Graham of South Omaha has been 
appointed as the new member of the 
board of inspectors and examiners 
for state and life certificates to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Superintendent A. H. Water- 
house. 

OMAHA. The Nebraska Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Association 
in their meeting at Omaha elected 
the atowing, officers for the year 
1913-1914: resident, Superintend- 
ent A. H. Dixon, Tekamah; vice- 
president, Superintendent E. 5S. 
Cowan, Albion; secretary, Miss 
Clare Mackin, principal Nebraska 
City high school. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. State Superintendent 
Cary’s official staff was completed by 
the appointment of A. A. Thomson as 
rural school inspector. 


MILWAUKEE. The new officers 
of the State Teachers’ Association 
are: President, C. E. Patzer, Mil- 
waukee Normal school; first vice- 
president, Superintendent L. P. Bene- 
zet, La Crosse; second vice-president, 
Miss Rosalie Bohrer, Marathon 
County Training school; third vice- 
president, Principal L. W. Brooks, 

cine; treasurer, Superintendent G. 
F. Loomis, Waukesha (re-elected); 
member executive committee, D. O 
Kinsman, Whitewater Normal school. 


PLATTEVILLE. W. H. Dudley 
has resigned the professorship of 

ology in the Platteville Normal 
school to become head of the visual 
education department of the univer- 
soty exitension. 


SHEBOYGAN. 


e scheme 


673 


Superintendent 

Leverenz is strongly opposed 
general sex instruction for stu- 
dents by teachers and strongly in 
favor, of sex instruction for parents.. 


FOND DU LAC, Mayor Frank 
olff gave a Christmas presént Z 
= the — schools with 
st gener rage 
close of the ‘first 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
RKELEY. Already 1,085 stu- 
dents shave enrolled for the. corres- 
eres courses started by the col- 
¢ Of agriculture of the University 
of California. Six such courses are 
now being given by the division of 
apricultunal education—alfalfa, poul- 
trv husbandry, walnut culture, citrus 
fritits, grape growing onion 
raising. Other courses are being pre- 
e to anyone wi ill wri 
the College of 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON. Obarleston is to 
have _its finst general educational 
exhibit early in March. Speakers 
will be secured and the public school 
officers and chamber of commerce 


will do everything possible to make 
it a success. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. A woman heads th 
Washington Educational Association, 
for the first time this year. The of- 
ficers are: President, Mrs. Mary A, 
Monroe, Spokane; vice-president, 
Superintendent W. E. Gamble, Con- 
secretary, Whitney, 

coma; treasurer, rles Fi 
Seattle; member executive 
George Craig. 

SEATTLE. President Thomas 
Francis Kane of the University of 
Washington was removed from office 
at Seattle recently by the board of 
regents, who adopted a resolution 
declaring the office vacant. 


WYOMING. 
DOUGLAS. Superintendent A, 
R. Lang, formerly of Douglas, has 
been appointed superintendent at 
Ancon, Canal Zone. The salary is 
$8,000 and residence. 


OREGON. 


ONTARIO. Superintendent E. 
G. Bailey has the scheme of looki 
after the out-school education ra 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mase. For both sexem& 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©. Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ==" 


Mew York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg, 


THE PROVIDENTETEACHERS’ AGENCY '2° Tremgnt st. 


rst class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools 
ao and technical schools, colleges and universities. Register now fo. 


f 1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE VE, D 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Public Schools, Private Schoels, Normal Schools and Colleges. 
As Publishers of the Annual “‘ Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency Schoo! 


Directories,” we in direct 


touch'with{aearly the Schools[in¥ 
Sixteon)Western States. Weite 
us today for free booklet. 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


boys and girls remarkably well or- 
ganized and developed. 

CORVAULIS: W. M. Atwood, 
a fellow of the department of botany 
at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed professor of applied 
physiology in the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College at Corvallis. 

Professor Atwood is a graduate of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, and has done three years’ work 
as a graduate student at the Univ- 
versity of Chicago. 

EUGENE. Moving picture ma- 
chines .are. used in training candi- 
dates for tthe University of Oregon 
track and football ‘teams. Coach 
Hayward has an elaborate system of 
instruction which rivals the {atest 
classroom methods. 


. PENDLETON. This city has a 
new large and beautiful high school 
building, one-of the best in the state. 


PORTLAND. The survey of 
Pértland schools is now published. 
It is a report of the committee ap- 
pointed at the taxpayers’ meeting in 
December, 1912, consisting of Rich- 
ard W. Montague, chairman, Mrs. 
Millie R. Trumbull, L. A. Lewis, J 
A. Madsen, and L. J. Goldsmith 
The “survey experts” employed were 
Professor Cubberley of Stanford Pro- 
fessor Fletcher B. Dresstar of Pea- 
body College, Professor E. C. Elliott 
of Wisconsin, Superintendent Fran- 
cis of Los Angeles, Superintendent 
Spaulding of ewton, Mass., and 
Professor Lewis M. Terman a 
William R. Tanner of Stanford. 

The report is a 317-page pamphlet. 
It will be given further notice in the 
Journal of Education. 


; IDAHO. 
WARDNER. James Hl. Adams, 
the new superintendent of the Ward- 
ner-Kellogg _schools,, comes from 
Aspen, olorado, where he was 
superintendent for five years. Mr. 
Adams was previously at Ottawa 

and Chanute, Kansas. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
_JWASHIN TON... The estimates 
for schools the district for the en- 
suing year call for approximately 
$14,000,000 and the document em- 


bodying the recommendations is in 
many ways different from any sub- 
mitted in the past. 

e program for the bettenment of 
the social conditions of the city is 
understood to have the hearty ap- 
proval of President Wilson. 

Notable by their absence are rec- 
ommendations for extensive physical 
improvements, increases in the per- 
sonnel of the staffs of district officers 
and salary increases. 

Approximately $3,500,000 is asked 
including initial_appropriations for 
the proposed Eastern high and man- 
ual training schools. 

Other schools for which it is be- 
lieved that provision is asked are the 
Central high school and a school for 
the Park View neighborhood. For 
the former school $1,200,000 has al- 
ready been authorized, and it is the 
second installment, presumably $500,- 
000, that is supposed to be asked for 
in the present budget. 
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{Continued from page 665.] 


good-humoredly. As to the offend- 
mg song, it has been sung for more 
than a dozen years; and no preceding 
administration has made it a griev- 
ance. 


A DANGEROUS JEST. 

It might be thought that even the 
most hardened ‘and reckless joker 
would refrain from monkeying wiith 
fake wireless messages of disasters at 
sea. Yet some such trifler a few 
days ago sent out messages report- 
ing a-disaster to the Mallory line 
steamship Rio Grande, adding that 
197 passengers had been taken off 
and subsequently returned. The 
revenue cutter. service immediately 
rushed two ships to the relief of the 
vessel and later turned them back on 
getting into communication with the 
Rio Grande and finding that the re- 
port was false, that no accident had 
occurred, and that no passengers 
were on board. It is to be hoped 
that the investigation which has been 
instituted may result in the detection 
and adequate punishment of the reck- 
less inventor of this canard; for there 
is no limit to the mischief that might 
be done by untrustworthy wireless 
messages of marine disasters. 


SEDITION IN INDIA. 


The British government is con- 
fronted with a peril which may prove 
to be much more serious than any- 
thing involved tin the Ulster question 
or the antics of the militant suffra- 
gettes. Native sentiment in India 
has been so stirred by discriminatory 
legislation against Indians in the 
Colonies and especially in South Af- 
rica that Hindus and Mohammedans 
are for once united and are holding 
joint meetings at which protests 
verging closely upon sedition are 
freely made. The strike of thous- 
ands of East Indians in Natal and the 
mots in which several of the strikers 
have been killed have added fuel to 
the flame; and the fact that both Vis- 
count Hardinge, viceroy of India, 
and the Marquis of Crewe, secretary 
of state for India, have expressed 
themselves sympathetically toward 
the East Indians proves that their 
grievance is a just one. If the pres- 
ent disturbance should develop into 
actual rebellion, it would not be an 
easy one to quell. 


> 


MAGAZINES 


—Among the noteworthy features 
of the December Review of Reviews 
are two important articles on 
cancer,—a full discussion of the sub- 
ject by Dr. Roswell Park of Buffalo 
and an interview with Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, of Baltimore, concerning the 
marvelous properties of radium in the 
treatment of cancer; in this interview 
Dr. Kelly gives the results of five 
years of experimentation with radium 
as a curative agent; many of his 
statements are new to the general 
public and even to the medical pro- 
fession as a whole. Other features 
are: “A Champion of Wild Life” (Dr. 
William T. Hornaday); “Fire-Proof- 
ing a City,” by Commissioner Joseph 
Johnson of New York; “China Sum- 
mons Confucius,” and brief editor- 
ial articles on “Princeton’s New 
Graduate College,” “John Bach Me- 
Master, Historian of the American 
People,” and “Li Hung Chang, 
Statesman, Soldier, Sage.” 

The editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” gives ex- 
tended comment on the Currency bill, 
the results of the recent elections, 
the New York legislative situation, 
the crisis in our relations with Mex- 
ico, European political changes, and 
other topics of the month. 


This from Baltimore 
[Baltimore American.] 

We had thought that Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young was perhaps a little too 
“touchy” in refusing to accept re- 
election as superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools unless it was tendered 
unanimously, The resignation un- 
der pressure of five members of the 
board who voted against her how- 
ever, is illuminating. Men who hon- 
estly vote their convictions do not, 
as a rule, resign under fire. And 
even a few men of the other sort on 
a school board can thwart the work 
of a good executive. 


2. 


Mr. Shoop has been in educational 
work for more than a century.—Chi- 
cago American. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


“Open Air Schools.” Bulletin, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, E. 134. Price, 
10 cents. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent E. C. Broome. 

“School Hygiene.” Report of Buf- 
falo Congress. By W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr. Bulletin United States 
Bureau of Education, 559. | “Edu- 
cational Directory, 1913.” Bulletin 
557. 

“Life at Phillips Exeter.” Bulletin 
of ‘the Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

“Life at Bowdoin.” Pen Picture of 
College Life of Bowdoin Under- 
graduates, Brunswick, Me. 

Simmons College, Boston. 1913-14 
Catalog. President Henry Le- 
favour. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harfiet L. Keeler. 

“Home Reading.” Report of Com- 
mittee of National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers, 68th street and Stew- 
art avenue, Chicago. 10 cents. 

“Educational . Extension Courses.” 
Birmingham, Alabama, Announce- 
ment. J. D. Williams, chairman. 

New Orleans. Annual Report. Su- 
perintendent J. M. Gwinn. 

New York City. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent W. H. Maxwell. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
noloev, Boston. 1913 Catalog. 

“The Country School of Permanent 
Influence.” A Georgia Club Study. 
Athens, Ga., State Normal School. 

“Christmas References.” Bulletin, 
Connecticut Public Library Docu- 
ment No. 78. Hartford. 

Columbia, S. C. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent E. S. Dreher. 

“An Experimental Rural School at 
Winthrop College, S: By Mrs. 
Hetty S. Browne. Bulletin, 
United States Bureau of Education, 
“The Reorganized School 
Playground.” By Henry S. Curtis. 
Bulletin 550. 

Western Normal College, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 1913-14 Catalogue. 
President, A. H. Speer. 

“Columbus Pageant.” Special Issue 
of Normal School Quarterly, John- 
son, Vit. Dr. A. G. Peaks. 

“Library Day.” Program and Sug- 
gestions. West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Schools, Charleston. | M. 
P. Shawkey, State Superintendent. 

“Declaration of Principles and Aims.” 
Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion. Issued by State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Barks- 
dale ‘Hamlet. ; 

University of Wisconsim- Madison. 
1912-13 Catalog. 

Montpelier, Vt. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent Sherburn C. Hutchin- 
son. 

Portland, Ore. 1913 Report. R. H. 
Thomas, School Clerk. 

“The Relation of Latin to Practical 
Life.” By Francis E. Sabin, Oak 
Park, 


1911-12 Report. 


Why He Lived 


He had long hair and a pensive 
look. 

He wrote a poem, entitled “Why 
Do Live?” 

“He signed it “Augustus” and sent 
it to a magazine. 

The editor wrote him as follows: 
“My Dear Augustus: The reason why 
you live is becawse you sent the poem 
by post instead of bringing it per- 
sonally.”—Saturday Journal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


he Schoo} Bulletin Age: cy bas been in operation just thirty years 22d it ie ebout to 

4 publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what they think the value of its 

work. Esch week it is publishing in the New England Jourral of Fdvcation «ne «f ibe 

letters which appear in the booklet. We would be giad to send a coyy of the beokiet to 
anyone on request. 


Fairmont, West Virginia, August 5, 1913. 
Dear Mr Bardeen: 


At various times in the last ten years [ have asked your Teachers’ Agency Depart- 
ment to recommend men and women for positiuns in the schools under my supervisivn, 
anda numberof personsso recommended bave been e'ected to positions hese by the 
Board of Education. All the persons secured through your Agenoy bave made good with 
us, and some have been promoted from our schools to higher positions. 1 have found your 
Aency in its correspondence and recommendations uniformly loyalto the welfare of 
the schouls, and fair and just in its estimates of the ability and training of candidates. 

I feel that a Teachers’ Agency conducted in the way yours is, renders a distonet service 
to the educational work of the country. 
Yours 
Joseph Rosier, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


r3ve2 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue. 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Coneges 


Schools, and 
and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
,forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call ea 


irs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Square, Now Yort, Est. 1886 


men aud women ea 
short notice for high ay positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone, No advance le 


ith good ral ed t ted t 
PECIALISTS preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pease 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved ¢» 
tem of music and drawing secure positions wee $60 to $7¢ per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4: 


CHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for cupartee 
te. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschool cials, 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin 
rue PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ::: 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 

early eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re~ 
veel Interest faces about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Wester 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHER’S| . . 
AGENCY 


Boston, [lass 


ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
Lemg Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Better than any written testimonials, of which hundreds mightbe given, or press notices, of which 
thousands have been printed, is the fact that Dr. Winship lectures in most of the states of the Union each 
; succeeding year, that he lectures in many colleges, universities,and normal schools each succeeding year, 
gg that he hasoften been on National, International, Sectional and State Association programs, whether men- 
4 , tion be made of educational,ed itorial, political, religious or other special associations representing move- 
ments for public uplift. 


OPPORTUNITIES | 


Dr. Winship's opportunity for knowing America and American life is unparalleled. His lecture engage- 
. ments have taken him to the Pacific coast four times in a twelvemonth, and om his way back and fort . 
goes North and South, meeting the leaders in professional and public life. 


AVAILABILITY | 

a Dr. Winship is more available for all sections of the country than any other public speaker. 
He will be in your section of the country sometime soon. Write and find out when. 
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Latest Addresses: Successes of 1913: 

* Visions Along Highways and in Byways. ~ Schools and Their Critics. | 

The Vision of Public School Music. The Personal Element. | 

Banker’s Vision. Getting Into the Game. | 

Professional Vitality. | 

Education for Efficiency. | 

Lectures of Remarkable Vitality : Distinctly for Teachers: | 

Rescuing Rascals. - The Newest New Education. | 

F Making Boys Manly. The New Arithmetic. | 

Making Girls Womanly. The New English Teaching. 

| The Accompanist. The New Discipline. | 

= Praise, Price, and Prize. _ Latest and Best in Education. | 

| Vitality of Personality. Horace Mann. | 

TESTIMONIALS 


| , | C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston | 


PROBLEMS 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
; By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 
efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for making first-hand msasuremants, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


: NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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